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The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Harry  C.  Murphy, 
Head  of  the  Burlington 

By  Philip  Hcxmpson 


A  railroad  man's  president  of  a 

railroad  man's  railroad — that's  a 

brief  way  of  describing  Harry  C. 

Murphy,  who  occupies  the  largest 

office  on  the  12th  floor  of  the  Bur- 

H  lington    building.     Murphy    is    a 

^  gentleman  [and  that's  a  word  that 

a:  fits  him  well]  who  is  not  widely 

:e  known  to  the  public,  but  who  is 

known  in  the  railroad  world  as  one 

?:  of  the  most  efficient  top  executives 

^,  in  his  business.  And  his  road,  the 

Chicago,   Burlington  and  Quincy, 

is  rated  among  railroad  men  as 

one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best 

operated  in  the  country. 

Murphy's  story  is  rather  typical 
of  American  success  stories.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  an  Amer- 
ican youngster,  even  tho  he  might 
lack  influential  friends,  has  an 
opportunity  to  reach  the  top  in 
his  line,  provided  he  has  charac- 
ter, ambition,  and  the  will  to 
work  hard.  Of  course,  favorable 
breaks  are  important. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
born  Aug.  27,  1892,  to  parents  in 
moderate  circumstances  in  Can- 
ton, 111.— not  far  from  Peoria — at 
a  time  when  it  was  fashionable 
to  start  work  early  in  life.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  at 
the  peak  of  his  career  at  a  time 
when  the  federal  income  tax  col- 
lector grabbed  a  substantial  part 
of  earnings  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  reward  for  many  earlier 
years  of  thrift,  self-denial,  long 
hours  and  hard  work,  and  superior 
ability. 

Engineer*  Admit  Him 

to  World  of  Railroading 

When  he  was  still  a  youngster 
Murphy's  parents  moved  to  Eldora, 


' 


HARRY  C.  MURPHY 

la.,  a  small  town  on  a  railroad 
which  was  then  known  as  the 
Iowa  Central  and  which  is  now 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
railway.  There  he  went  to  gram- 
mar school  and  high  school.  Like 
most  of  his  schoolmates  he  had 
an  ambition  to  be  a  railroad  engi- 
neer. The  boy  was  able  to  satisfy 
this  wish  vicariously  thru  the 
kindness  of  engineers  who  let  him 
ride  in  their  cabs.  [It  would  be 
hard  to  find  engineers  like  that 
now.] 

In  high  school  he  played  short- 
stop on  the  baseball  team  and  a 
little  football.  Baseball  was  the 
big  sport  in  his  town  at  that 
period.  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  14 
he  took  a  vacation  job  as  a  West- 
ern Union  messenger.    He  recalls 


that  boys  who  didn't  take  summer 
jobs  at  that  age  were  considered 
as  of  not  much  account.  In  suc- 
ceeding summers  he  worked  for 
the  Iowa  Central  in  various  ca- 
pacities, including  station  helper, 
section  worker,  and  night  ticket 
seller. 

One  summer  Murphy  worked  as 
a  rod  man  for  the  county,  later 
graduating  to  level  man.  He 
learned  these  surveying  tasks  the 
sink  or  swim  way — by  doing  them. 

From  1912  to  1915  he  studied 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering 
at  Iowa  State  college,  Ames,  la., 
and  in  1916  studied  in  Chicago  at 
Armour  institute  [now  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology]. 

Start*  Burlington  Career; 

Interrupted  Only  by  War 

In  1914  Murphy  took  a  part 
time  job  with  the  Burlington,  a 
connection  with  the  road  which 
was  to  be  broken  only  for  a  period 
when  he  was  a  flyer .  with  the 
United  States  army  in  World 
War  I.  Shortly  before  joining  the 
army  he  went  to  a  high  school 
play  in  Aurora,  111.  He  doesn't 
recall  what  play  was  given,  but 
he  is  certain  it  wasn't  "  Charley's 
Aunt "  or  "  School  for  Scandal." 
However,  he  does  remember  the 
name  of  a  young  lady  he  met  at  the 
play.  It  was  Gladys  Elizabeth 
Keating.   He  married  her  in  1921. 

To  catalog  Murphy's  various 
jobs  with  the  Burlington  after  his 
return  from  the  army  would  be  to 
list  about  all  the  divisions  on  the 
system.  He  recalls  that  after  Miss 
Keating  became  Mrs.  Murphy  the 
Murphy  family  made  16  moves 
before  settling  down  in  a  house  at 
441  Oak  av.,  Aurora.  The  family 
is  still  there. 

His  engineering  education  stood 
the  family  in  good  stead  during 
this  moving  period  in  the  family's 
life.  It  enabled  him  to  come  up 
with  an  idea  that  helped  ease  one 
of  the  worst  moving  headaches — 
that  of  finding  essentials  immedi- 
ately on  arrival  at  a  new  home. 
Murphy's  great  engineering  tri- 
umph was  the  mounting  of  three 


large  packing  cases  on  wheels. 
Each  packing  case  had  a  number 
painted  on  its  side.  Into  packing 
case  No.  1  went  the  things  most 
essential  to  immediate  resumption 
of  home  life. 

The  frequent  moves  later  were 
of  great  value  to  him  for  they 
made  him  acquainted  with  every 
bit  of  the  Burlington  system. 

Early  Associates  Become 

Top  Railroad  Executive* 

Among  the  many  Burlington 
men  with  whom  Murphy  was  asso- 
ciated as  the  years  passed  were 
John  D.  Farrington,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroad;  Fred  G.  Gur- 
ley,  now  president  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railway; 
E.  Flynn  [later  to  be  identified  as 
Edward  Flynn,  one  of  the  most 
respected  veeps  ever  to  run  a 
railroad],  and  Ralph  Budd,  former 
president  of  the  Burlington  and 
now  chairman  of  the  Chicago  tran- 
sit authority. 

Budd  said  recently  that  Mur- 
phy's intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Burlington  system  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  his  selection  to  be 
president  when  he  [Budd]  retired 
in  1949.  Shortly  before  becoming 
a  vice  president  of  the  Burlington 
in  1945  Murphy  was  assistant  to 
the  celebrated  Flynn.  Some  years 
ago  Murphy  averaged  50,000  to 
60,000  miles  a  year  in  his  travels 
over  the  system.  As  a  result  he 
has  an  enormous  acquaintanceship 
among  Burlington  employes. 

What  sort  of  a  person  is  Mur- 
phy? No  one  would  describe  him 
as  the  hail  fellow  well  met  type. 
He  is  not  much  given  to  light 
conversation.  He  is  modest  and 
unassuming.  He  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  rather  severe.  Actu- 
ally he  is  extremely  kind  hearted 
and  .has  done  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  many  a  more  expan- 
sive type  of  executive  would  have 
delegated  to  others. 

Construction  Commands 

His  Greatest  Interest 

Golf  is  not  on  the  list  of  his 
accomplishments.     His    major 


hobby,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
railroading.  A  minor  one  is  pho- 
tografy  which  he  enjoys  altho  he 
says  he  is  not  too  good  at  it.  In 
railroading,  his  greatest  interest 
lies  in  construction.  He  has  had 
a  large  part  in  the  planning  for 
the  Burlington's  big  three  year, 
16  million  dollar  job  of  shortening 
the  road's  line  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City.  The  new  line, 
one  of  the  largest  construction 
jobs     of    its    type,    will    reduce 


grades  and  curves. 

The  Murphy  family  includes 
three  children,  John  and  Beth, 
both  married,  and  Richard,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Murphy  is  a  member  of 
several  Chicago  clubs  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Illinois  Tech.  He  holds  a 
degree  of  engineering  from  Iowa 
State.  And  because  of  his  family's 
wishes,  he  is  a  commuter  daily  to 
and  from  Aurora. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Vladimir  Ipatieff, 
Famed  Oil  Scientist 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


Meet  Prof.  Vladimir  Nikolaevich 
Ipatieff — one  of  Chicago's  most 
distinguished  citizens*  and  world 
famed  in  chemistry.  Prof.  Ipatieff, 
who  last  July  celebrated  his  60th 
wedding  anniversary  and  who  on 
Nov.  21  will  reach  the  age  of  85, 
has  a  story  of  achievement  far 
removed  from  the  conventional 
pattern  of  poor  boy  to  riches 
found  so  frequently  in  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Ipatieff  was  born  of  well  to  do 
parents  in  a  country  which  later 
disowned  him  and  which  is  now 
on  poor  terms  with  the  United 
States  of  which  he  has  become  a 
citizen.  He  started  his  career  as 
a  soldier  and  advanced  it  by  be- 
coming a  scientist.  His  greatest 
achievements  were  made  when  he 
was  past  60.  He  came  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  at  the 
age  of  62,  but  not  as  a  poor,  for- 
lorn one.  He  was  quite  wealthy 
when  he  left  Europe  and  already 
had  world  renown  as  a  chemist. 
He  resembled  the  conventional 
immigrant  in  one  respect  —  he 
could  hardly  speak  a  word  of 
English  when  he  got  off  the  ship 
in  New  York  City. 

Now  three  days  each  week 
Ipatieff  will  be  found  in  his  re- 
search laboratory  in  Riverside  at 
work  on  problems  for  Universal 
Oil  Products  company,  which  is 
owned  by  the  American  Chemical 
society.  Two  days  each  week,  and 
often  on  Saturdays,  he  will  be 
found  instructing  graduate  stu- 
dents in  his  laboratory  at  the 
technological  institute  at  North- 
western university.  His  fame  rests 
in  large  part  on  his  research  in 
high  pressure  catalysis  in  the  field 
of  petroleum. 


VLADIMIR  N.  IPATIEFF 


[Catalysis,  in  an  over-simplified 
explanation,  may  be  defined  as  a 
chemical  reaction  in  which  one 
substance,  A,  is  used  to  change 
the  characteristics  of  substance  B 
without  A  changing  its  form.  Ipa- 
tieff's  early  experiments  involved 
pressures  believed  at  one  time  to 
be  so  high  as  to  be  dangerous.] 

Takes  Early  to  Chemistry 

— at  Cost  of  an   Overcoat 

Everyone  who  drives  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  truck  or  who  flies  an 
airplane  using  gasoline  owes  some 
gratitude  to  Ipatieff  because  he 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
petroleum  industry's  effort  to  make 
more  and  better  fuel  at  lower  cost 
from  crude  oil.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  production  of  the  high  oc- 


tane  gasoline  used  by  American 
flyers  in  World  War  II  goes  to 
Ipatieff.  And  there's  many  a  Spit- 
fire pilot  who  may  thank  Ipatieff 
for  an  extra  measure  of  speed 
squeezed  out  of  high  octane  fuel 
made  in  America  for  a  victory 
over  a  nazi  pilot  in  the  battle  of 
Britain. 

iDatieff  was  born  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  1867.  He  attended  va- 
rious Russian  military  academies 
under  the  czarist  government.  He 
took  an  early  interest  in  chemistry. 
It  is  recalled  that  as  a  military 
student  Ipatieff  used  military  pay 
on  one  occasion  to  buy  chemical 
equipment— pay  that  should  have 
been  used  to  buy  a  heavy  overcoat 
for  the  cold  Russian  winter. 

After  graduating  from  the  Mi- 
chaelovsky  Artillery  academy  in 
1892  he  continued  on  as  a  chem- 
istry instructor.  In  1896  he  was 
sent  by  the  academy. to  study  in 
Germany  and  France. 

To  follow  Ipatieff's  life  in  the 
years  that  followed  would  be  akin 
to  taking  a  course  in  advanced 
chemistry.  Innumerable  honors 
were  showered  on  him  by  Russia 
for  his  research  work  which  in- 
cluded discoveries  later  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  numerous  other 
products  having  a  petroleum  base. 
Among  his  titles  in  1914  was  that 
of  lieutenant  general  in  the  czar's 
army  in  charge  of  military  chem- 
ical activities. 

Meets  Egloff  in  Berlin; 

Persuaded  to  Come  to  U.  5. 

Altho  he  did  not  believe  in  com- 
munist doctrines  he  continued  his 
scientific  work  under  the  soviet 
regime.  In  1928  he  was  given  per- 
mission to  work  part  time  in 
Russia  and  part  time  in  Germany 
for  a  large  chemical  company.  In 
1930  he  decided  not  to  return  to 
Russia.  In  that  year  Dr.  Gustav 
Egloff,  director  of  research  foi 
Universal  Oil  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists,  met  Ipatieff  in  Berlin 


and  persuaded  him  to  join  the 
Universal  Oil  staff  in  the  United 
States. 

Ipatieff  gave  this  writer  two 
reasons  for  not  returning  to  his 
native  land: 

1.  He  was  opposed  to  the  buro- 
cratic  rule  of  the  communist  state. 
Under  such  a  system  he  was  forced 
to  give  the  government  detailed 
plans  of  his  research  program, 
often  to  be  told  by  the  government 
he  would  have  to  stop  certain 
work  because  it  was  "unneces- 
sary." 

2.  He  had  been  told  by  soviet 
officials  that  some  of  the  results 
of  his  research  could  not  be  made 
effective  because  Russia  lacked 
facilities. 

"  Science  works  best  in  a  free 
atmosphere  such  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States,"  Ipatieff  observed 
to  this  writer. 

He  is  hopeful  that  the  United 
States  will  never  be  permitted  to 
drift  into  a  situation  where  there 
may  be  imposed  upon  it  the  stifling 
rule  of  a  socialistic  state.  Since 
he  joined  Universal  Oil  the  soviet 
government  has  canceled  his  citi- 
zenship, he  has  been  informed  that 
he  can  never  again  set  foot  in 
Russia,  all  his  Russian  honors  and 
awards  have  been  taken  from  him, 
and  his  only  living  son  has  re- 
nounced him.  Ipatieff  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1936. 

Makes  Molecules  Perform 

0 

for  Benefit  of  Mankind 

His  first  assignment  when  he 
became  associated  with  Universal 
Oil  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  was  to  find  ways  to 
remove  sulphur  from  petroleum. 
His  research  soon  carried  him  far 
afield  into  a  chemical  world  con- 
taining such  words  as  catalysis, 
alkylation,  polymerization,  and 
isomerization  —  waystops  on  the 
long  route  to  better  things  for 
mankind.  He  made  the  molecules 
of  hydro-carbons   do  things  pre- 


viously  held  to  be  impossible. 

The  results  of  all  this  research 
can  only  be  described  in  highly 
technical  terms  which  would  be 
unintelligible  to  the  layman.  How- 
ever, his  successes  have  made  Ipa- 
tieff  a  No.  1  hero  to  the  petroleum 
industry. 

In  a  nutshell  Ipatieffs  triumphs 
have  resulted  in  the  extraction  of 
more  and  better  fuel  from  crude 
oil  and  have  unlocked  secrets  held 
by  the  molecules  to  bring  forth 
from  the  smelly  substance  other 
products  for  the  use  of  man.  For 
his  work  he  has  been  honored  by 
most  of  the  world's  great  technical 
societies. 

Ipatieff  is  proud  to  be  a  Chi- 
cagoan.  A  courtly  and  gentle  in- 
dividual, he  resides  with  his  wife 
in  a  near  north  side  hotel.  He  re- 
called to  the  writer  the  other  day 
how  when  he  was  14  he  met  at  a 
Russian  summer  resort  12  year 
old  Barbara  Demitrievna.  Ten 
years  later  they  were  married.  The 
couple  had  two  sons,  now  dead, 
and  a  son  and  daughter  lost  to 
them  in  Russia. 


Just    Plain    Hard    Work 
Is    Behind    His    Success 

Ipatieff,  who  looks  much  younger 
than  his  years,  rarely  misses  a 
day  at  his  laboratories.  For  him 
chemistry  is  his  life  and  his  hobby. 
He  neither  plays  cards  nor  golf, 
but  he  does  go  fishing  occasionally 
in  Wisconsin.  He  is  quite  careful 
not  to  overeat,  likes  especially  fish 
and  cheese,  and  will  drink  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  wine.  He  gave  up 
smoking  when  he  was  30. 

Ipatieff's  success  is  based  on 
just  plain  hard  work.  In  the  22 
years  he  has  been  in  Chicago  he 
has  had  published  135  scientific 
papers  in  American  chemical  jour- 
nals and  has  had  more  than  200 
American  patents  issued  to  him. 

Dean  Frank  C.  Whitmore  of  the 
school  of  chemistry  and  physics  of 
Pennsylvania  State  college  said 
of  him:  "If  one  had  to  pick  out 
one  lone  man  who  is  most  respon- 
sible for  our  high  octane  aviation 
gasoline,  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant weapons  of  defense  and 
offense,  that  man  is  Ipatieff." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
Head  of  Wilson  &  Co. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


One  of  the  most  honored  and 
beloved  Chicagoans  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Wilson  &  Co., 
one  of  the  country's  leading  meat 
packing  companies.  The  chairman 
sets  the  pace  as  regards  work  for 
his  associates  in  the  company  and 
he  sets  the  pace  for  citizens  else- 
where as  regards  hours  he  devotes 
to  activities  benefiting  his  indus- 
try, his  community,  "and  his 
country. 

If  the  chairman  has  piled  up 
more  hours  of  work  than  have 
most  of  his  fellow  citizens  there  is 
good  reason  for  this.  For  Chair- 
man Thomas  E.  Wilson  has  been 
working  most  of  the  time  since  he 
was  born  on  a  small  farm  near 
London,  Ont,  July  22,  1868. 

If  there  ever  was  a  success  story 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
fiction  author  writing  hero  stories 
for  the  junior  trade,  Wilson's  life 
fills  the  bill.  His  family  was  of 
moderate  circumstances.  When  he 
was  still  a  boy  he  saw  the  family 
lose  the  farm,  emigrated  to  Chi- 
cago, went  to  work  early,  put  ir 
long,  long  hours  at  minor  chores, 
made  a  hit  with  his  bosses,  got  to 
be  president  of  a  big  company,  and 
eventually  was  able  to  buy  back 
the  farm  the  family  had  lost. 

In  his  climb  to  one  of  the  peak 
positions  in  his  industry,  Wilson 
didn't  marry  the  boss'  daughter. 
Neither  did  he  save  her  from  a 
runaway  horse.  These  short  cuts 
to  fortune  found  in  fiction  were 
not  his.  His  romance  was  typical 
of  his  day.  As  a  young  man  he 
met  Miss  Elizabeth  Foss  at  a  social 
gathering  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  Chicago  and  10  or  12 
vears  later,  when  he  was  31,  he 


THOMAS  E.  WILSON 

married  her.  His  fortune  ne  won 
for  himself. 

Has  Happy  Recollections 

of   Childhood  in   Canada 

The  84  years  that  Wilson  car- 
ries rest  lightly  on  the  shoulders 
of  this  active  Chicagoan.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance,  immacu- 
late in  his  dress,  lively  in  his 
speech,  and  possesses  a  memory 
that  probably  makes  him  the  envy 
of  his  associates. 

When  this  writer  visited  him  in 
his  office  at  the  company's  head- 
quarters in  S.  Ashland  av.  h  e 
reached  back  into  his  memory  to 
relate  a  family  story  of  how  his 
grandfather,  Moses  Wilson,  en 
route  from  northern  Ireland  to 
make  his  home  in  Canada,  tarried 


on  Long  Island,  New  York,  long 
enough  for  a  son,  also  named 
Moses,  1o  be  born.  The  junior 
Moses  was  Wilson's  lather. 

Wilson's  recollections  of  his 
childhood  in  Canada  are  happy 
ones.  When  he  was  about  8,  the 
family  sought,  its  fortune  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Wilson  family  left  Can- 
ada at  a  time  when  quite  a  few 
Canadians  were  heading  for  Chi- 
cago. 

"  We  lived  in  Tliroop  st.  not  far 
from  the  stock  yards,"  Wilson  re- 
called. "  My  father  and  mother 
had  eight  children.  We  were  a 
very  close  and  a  happy  family.  We 
didn't  mind  if  no  one  came  to  our 
parties,  we  were  happy  to  have 
our  good  times  together." 

Wilson  went  to  grade  and  high 
school  in  Chicago.  The  age  of  19 
found  him  working  as  a  clerk  for 
the  Burlington  railroad  in  Chi- 
cago. He  gave  up  his  railroad 
work  for  a  job  nobody  seemed  to 
want — that  of  checking  refriger- 
ator cars  for  Morris  &  Co.  in  the 
stock  yards.  His  new  job  was  not 
an  easy  one,  but  he  handled  it 
well  and  took  on  some  work  for 
which  he  had  not  been  hired,  that 
of  supervising  car  repairs.  But  al- 
ways he  had  his  eye  on  something 
bigger.  Meantime  he  set  out  to 
learn  everything  he  could  about 
the  packing  industry. 

Receives  a  Promotion^ 

Trains  an  Understudy 

The  time  came  when  Morris  & 
Co.  decided  to  establish  its  own 
refrigerator  car  shops.  Wilson  was 
placed  in  charge.  He  immediately 
trained  an  understudy  so  that  if 
an  opportunity  for  something 
better  came  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  take  it.  The  opportu- 
nity soon  arrived  and  WTilson's  next 
post  was  that  of  purchasing  agent. 
In  1900  he  went  into  the  office  of 
Edward  Morris,  president  of  the 
company  and  oldest  son  of  the 
company's  founder,  Nelson  Morris. 
One  of  his  duties  was  to  travel 
around  the  country  setting  up 
branch  houses  for  the  company* 

By  1906  Wilson  had  risen  to  be 


vice  president  and  in  the  years 
that  followed  took  on  more  and 
more  responsibilities.  Upon  the 
death  of  Edward  Morris  in  1913 
he  became  president. 

In  1916  the  widely  known  pack- 
ing firm  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons 
company  Lknown  as  the  S.  &  S. 
company]  got  into  financial  trouble 
and  Wilson  was  asked  to  join  the 
company  to  straighten  it  out.  Be- 
cause of  his  loyalty  to  the  Morris 
family  he  declined  the  offer.  Later, 
believing  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Morris  family,  he 
tried  to  bring  about  a  merger  of 
Morris  and  Sulzberger,  but  this 
was  rejected  by  the  family.  When 
Wilson  was  approached  again  to 
head  the  Sulzberger  company, 
with  the  understanding  that  it 
$Vould  be  named  Wilson  &  Co., 
he  accepted. 

In  leaving  Morris  &  Co.  Wilson 
gave  up  a  position  with  apparent 
security  for  the  difficult  one  of1 
nursing  back  to  financial  health 
a  company  that  was  gravely  ill. 
His  was  a  touch  and  go  task  and 
it  was  years  before  Wilson  &  Co. 
became  a  strong,  healthy  organi- 
zation. However,  Wilson's  willing- 
ness to  take  a  chance  paid  out  in 
the  end. 

Promotes  Industry   Croups; 

Helps  Put  4-H  Across 

Meantime  Wilson  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  efforts  to  promote 
interests  of  the  packing  industry. 
He  helped  organize  the  American 
Meat  Packers  association  in  1906 
and  when  this  organization  proved 
to  be  ineffectual  he  was  instru- 
mental in  1919  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion into  the  association  now 
known  as  the  American  Meat  in- 
stitute. When  the  packers  and 
cattle  producers  got  into  conflict 
Wilson  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  in  1922  of  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  and  Meat  board 
which  restored  peace  between  the 
two  groups. 

In  November,  1918,  Wilson  be- 
came interested  in  a  then  little 
known    activity,    the    4-H    club, 


whose  members  were  -farm  young- 
sters. The  4-H  club  became  a  ma- 
jor interest  of  Wilson  and  he 
helped  make  it  the  huge  success 
it  has  become. 

Wilson's  interests  include  many 
sides  of  agriculture.  He  is  especi- 
ally proud  of  his  fine  cattle  breed- 
ing farm  known  as  Edellyn,  a  1,- 
100  acre  estate  north  of  Chicago. 
His  shorthorn  steers  have  won 
numerous  championships.  He  has 
a  20,000  acre  ranch  at  Cuchillo, 
N.  M.,  whose  operations  extend 
over  a  total  of  about  200,000  acres. 
And  he  likes  to  visit  the  old  fam- 
ily homestead  in  Ontario. 

A  left  hander,  Wilson  never  was 
much  of  a  golfer.  He  recalls  the 
days  when  he  used  to  go  hunting 
with  his  old  friend  the  late  George 
Martin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  company,  on  his 
New  Mexico  ranch.  Years  ago  there 
were  lots  of  bear,  elk,  and  other 
wild  animals  in  the  area. 

"Now  much  of  the  game  is 
gone,"  Wilson  .said.  "You  can 
blame  the  automobile  for  that. 
The  auto  made  it  too  easy  for 
hunters  to  get  into  the  remote 
areas." 

Reaches  Office  About  8  A.  M. 

While  Staying  in   Chicago 

Wilson  showed  the  writer  a 
stalk  of  sweet  corn  bearing  five 
ears  which  an  employe  brought 
into  his  office  from  his  farm.  He 


noted  that  a  stalk  bearing  five 
ears  was  most  unusual  —  some- 
thing like  the  famed  quintuplets 
of  Canada — which  was  news  to 
the  writer. 

In  the  summer  Wilson  makes 
his  -home  at  Edellyn,  arriving  at 
the  office  daily  about  9  a*,  m.  In 
the  winter  he  resides  in  his  old 
home  at  4815  Woodlawn  av.  Then 
he  gets  to  his  office  at  8  a.m.  or 
a  little  after. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  make  fre- 
quent trips  together.  He  likes  to 
go  to  state  fairs  and  his  wife  often 
accompanies  him.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
among  other  outside  activities, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  observing 
of  the  directors  on  inspection 
trips.  Wilson  differs  from  the  earl- 
ier leaders  in  the  packing  indus- 
try— at  least  so  some  of  the  old- 
timers  say — in  that  he  has  always 
been  very  approachable.  He  has 
always  liked  people. 

One  of  Wilson's  associates  said 
a  major  factor  in  his  success  is 
his  ability  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  at  hand.  He  does  not  try 
to  do  two  things  at  once.  For  20 
years  the  associate  has  been  using 
the  Wilson  concentration  method. 
His  success  has  not  been  as  great. 

The  Wilsons  have  two  children, 
Edward  Foss  Wilson,  president  of 
the  company,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harry  J.  Williams. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  John  D.  Farrington, 
Head  of  the  Rock  Island 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


If  there  is  a  short  sentence  that 
aptly  describes  the  president  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
railroad  it  would  probably  read, 
"  He's  a  rugged  individual."  John 
D.  Farrington,  top  man  of  the 
road,  is  just  that  type  person.  In 
his  case,  a  square  jaw  does  not 
belie  his  character.  He  is  a  fight- 
ing man  who  fights  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  And  it's 
pretty  well  believed  in  railroad 
circles  that  what  Farrington  thinks 
is  right  is  right. 

Farrington  is  one  of  the  top 
flight  railroad  men  who  got  a  good 
part  of  his  training  on  the  Bur- 
lington railroad  when  that  road 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  college  for 
railroad  executives,  with  Ralph 
Budd,  who  retired  as  president  to 
head  the  Chicago  transit  author- 
ity, as  college  president  and  the 
celebrated  E.  Flynn,  retired  execu- 
tive vice  president,  as  dean  of  men. 

As  the  son  of  a  widely  known 
railroad  man,  Farrington  had  a 
much  better  time  of  it  as  a  boy 
than  did  most  of  the  youngsters 
who  ultimately  got  to  the  top  on 
their  own.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  Farrington  having  be- 
come a  success  thru  his  own 
efforts.  His  father  was  Robert  I. 
Farrington,  who  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way when  he  retired  in  1912.  The 
father,  too,  was  a  positive  charac- 
ter. The  son  did  not  have  things 
entirely  his  own  way  while  he  was 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  teen-age. 

The  Rock  Island's  top  executive 
was  born  Jan.  27, 1891,  in  St.  Paul, 


JOHN    D.    FARRINGTON 

Minn.  "  It  must  have  been  about 
27  degrees  below  zero  the  day  I 
arrived,"  he  observed  to  this 
writer.  Farrington  apparently 
thrived  on  cold  weather  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  he  was  a 
healthy  young  boy  ready  to  join 
his  comrades  in  a  battle  with  the 
lads  from  the  other  twin  of  the 
Twin  Cities — Minneapolis. 

While  at  Central  High  school  in 
St.  Paul,  young  Farrington  played 
on  the  hockey  team.  One  of  his 
opponents  in  a  game  with  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  school,  also 
of  St.  Paul,  was  William  T.  Faricy, 
now  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.  "Bill 
never  misses  a  chance  to  tell  about 
the  scars  he  said  I  gave  him  in 
our  last  game,"  Farrington  said. 
Asked  who  won  the  great  game  he 


was  forced  to  admit,  "They  did." 
Farrington  wound  up  his  scho^ 
lastic  career  at  St.  Paul  academy. 
Meantime  he  had  worked  a  sum- 
mer in  Montana  as  an  axman  for 
the  Great  Northern.  He  explained 
to  the  writer  that  an  axman  is  a 
lucky  individual  who  has  the  easy 
task  of  chopping  down  trees  and 
underbrush  in  the  way  of  a  sur- 
veying party. 

When  the  matter  of  going  to  col- 
lege came  up  Farrington  had  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  his 
father  and  in  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion there  died  a-borning  a  college 
career.  Now  Farrington  says  he 
can't  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  should  regret  not  having  gone 
to  college. 

"  Sometimes  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
talk  about  the  good  old  days  at 
college  and  sometimes  I  think  it's 
just  as  well  I  didn't  go,"  he  ob- 
served. 

Montana  Job  Blow*  Up; 

Burlington  Hire*  Him 

From  the  time  that  father  and 
son  ended  their  discussion  on  col- 
lege the  younger  Farrington  was 
on  his  own.  He  liked  the  Mon- 
tana country  and  decided  to  start 
his  career  in  that  picturesque 
land.  So  when  he  might  have  been 
conjugating  Latin  verbs  at  college 
he  was  low  man  on  an  engineering 
crew.  The  job  blew  up  in  1910 
and  the  future  railroad  president 
got  a  note  to  an  assistant  auditor 
for  the  Burlington  railroad  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  was  given  work 
on  an  extra  gang  in  Nebraska  at  a 
time  when  work  meant  work. 

That  was  the  start  of  Farring- 
ton's  formal  railroad  career.  He 
moved  gradually  upward  on  the 
Burlington;  assistant  foreman,  sec- 
tion foreman,  roadmaster,  and  on 
to  other  jobs  in  the  operating  de- 
partment. 

In  1917  he  took  another  assign- 
ment— as  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th 
United  States  engineers  for  serv- 
ice in  France.  He  emerged  from 
the  army  a  major,  before  leaving 
for  the  army  he  had  been  promised 


a  promotion  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  he  got  it  when  he  re- 
joined the  Burlington. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  super- 
intendent in  Kansas  "City.  Mo., 
when  a  man  from  Chicago  reported- 
to  him. 

"  The  man  started  in  criticizing 
the  track,"  Farrington  recalled. 
"I  told  him  it's  a  lot  easier  to 
criticize  things  than  to  correct 
them.  So  I  said, '  I'll  just  give  you 
the  job  of  fixing  the  track.'  Well 
he  did  a  good  job  fixing  the  track." 

O,  yes,  the  name  of  the  track 
critic  was  Harry  C.  Murphy.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Burlington 
railroad. 

Shows  Fighting  Qualities 
at  Helm  of  Rock  Island 

Next  for  Farrington  came  duty 
in  Chicago,  more  promotions,  and 
then  the  post  of  general  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
City  railroad.  In  May,  1936,  he 
packed  his  belongings,  including  a 
pair  of  hockey  skates,  and  moved 
back  to  Chicago  as  the  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  the  Rock  Island 
railroad  which  was  then  in  receiv- 
ership. 

It  was  while  acting  as  agent  of 
the  court  in  the  operation  of  the 
Rock  Island,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  in  poor  shape  financially, 
that  Farrington's  fighting  quali- 
ties were  to  prove  of  great  .value. 
He  resisted  to  the  utmost  attempts 
to  get  him  to  bend  to  the  wishes 
of  outside  interests.  The  antago- 
nisms he  made  led  to  attempts  to 
have  him  ousted.  But  Farrington's 
great  railroad  career  spoke  for 
itself  and  the  ouster  attempts 
failed. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  Rock  Island,  which  for  so  many 
years  was  a  liberal  user  of  red  ink 
for  its  financial  -reports,  has  been 
a  profitable  operation  for  the  last 
12  to  14  years. 

A  little  more  on  Farrington's 
personal  story:  In  1917  he  married 
the  "  young  lady  who  lived  across 
the  street,"  Miss  Polly  Canby  of 
St.  Paul.     The  Farringtons  have 


three  children.  John  J.,  James,  and 
Dorothy,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Every  Day  Is  Different 

in  Railroad  Operation* 

Like  so  many  of  his  fellow  ex- 
ecutives, Farrington's  major  hobby 
is  his  work.  He  is  fond  of  fishing 
and  occasionally  goes  to  Canada 
to  try  his  luck  with  rod  and  reel. 
Among  his  "used  to's "  are  skat- 
ing, swimming,  and  golf. 

Farrington  has  a  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  rarely  sees.  It  is 
located  near  the  old  John  Ran- 
dolph plantation,  about  50  miles 
southeast  of  Lynchburg.  He  raises 


cattle  on  the  estate. 

Regarding  railroading  as  a  ca- 
reer for  a  young  man,  Farrington 
said: 

"  There  is  still  a  lot  of  opportu- 
nity for  boys  willing  to  work  and 
to  apply  themselves.  If  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again  I  would  start  in 
the  operating  department.  Work 
in  the  operating  department  is 
hard,  but  not  nearly  so  hard  now 
as  when  I  started.  Further,  the 
pay  is  a  lot  better  today.  Every 
day  is  different  i»  the  operating 
department.  I  would  say  that  a 
young  man  who  gets  into  railroad 
work  will  have  an  interesting  life 
at  least." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  Head 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


When  Fairfax  M.  Cone  arrived 
in  Chicago  10  years  ago  he  might 
well  have  been  known  as  a  man 
doing  the  opposite  of  what  Horace 
Greeley  once  advised  young  men 
to  do — go  west.  Cone  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  and  got  a  good 
start  on  a  business  career  in  that 
interesting  city.  He  had  a  brief 
fling — about  a  year— in  New  York 
City  before  settling  down  in  Chi- 
cago, which  is  about  2,200  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  his  birth. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that 
Cone  had  little  choice  in  the 
matter  of  heading  eastward.  It 
was  on  order  of  his  late  boss, 
A.  D.  Lasker,  for  long  the  top  man 
in  the  widely  known  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Lord  & 
Thomas. 

For  the  few  Chicagoans  who 
haven't  come  across  Cone's  name 
in  news  stories  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Community  Fund,  the 
Chicago  plan  commission,  Chicago 
Lake  Front  fair,  and  numerous 
other  civic  enterprises  it  may  be 
necessary  to  introduce  him.  He  is 
the  president  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  one  of  the  country's  six 
largest  advertising  agencies.  After 
Lasker's  death  the  heads  of  the 
Lord  &  Thomas  activities  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York  City,  and  the 
Pacific  coast  organized  the  firm 
under  the  present  name. 

Cone,  born  in  1903,  had  native 
California  parents  whose  forebears 
originally  came  from  Virginia  and 
New  England.  His  father,  William 
A.  Cone,  was  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness and  his  mother  was  a  school 
teacher. 

The  son's  business  career  started 


FAIRFAX  M.  CONE 

at  the  age  of  10  when  he  sold 
bluing  to  earn  a  motion  picture 
projector.  He  got  it.  He  sold  a 
piece  of  jewelry  [a  heart  shaped 
stick  pin  bearing  the  Lord's 
prayer]  to  get  a  pony.  He  didn't. 
He  sold  papers  after  school  and 
during  summer  vacations  he  sold 
butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  lawn 
sprinkling  systems.  In  the  Christ- 
mas season  he  sold  books  and 
flowers.  These  activities  took  place 
when  he  was  a  grammar  school 
student.  Among  his  school  mates 
was  a  little  Gertrude  Kennedy. 

Then  high  school.  After  school 
hours  he  worked  as  an  office  boy 
on  a  San  Francisco  newspaper. 
During  his  high  school  days  he  was 
seen  rather  frequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  young  miss  named 
Gertrude  Kennedy. 


In  the  summer  vacation  after 
graduation  from  high  school  Cone 
got  a  job  on  a  boat.  When  the 
season  was  over  he  decided  that 
the  sea  would  be  for  him  and  let 
it  be  known  he  was  going  to  be 
a  sailor.  Learning  of  this  de- 
cision, his  father  shanghaied  him 
from  the  boat — another  occasion 
when  his  career  went  into  a  re- 
verse direction— and  informed  him 
that  college  was  to  be  his  home 
port. 

So  Cone  went  to  the  University 
of  California  at  the  expense  of  the 
family.  At  one  time  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  teach  English. 
Even  now  he  cherishes  as  one  of 
his  proudest  possessions  an  invi- 
tation from  the  university  to  be  a 
teacher.  His  formal  graduation 
from  the  university  was  delayed 
21  years  because  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  himself  and 
the  faculty  regarding  the  value  of 
attending  gym  class.  Among  the 
students ,  at  the  university  while 
Cone  was  there  was  a  Miss  Ger- 
trude Kennedy. 

After  leaving  college  in  1926 
Cone  returned  to  the  newspaper 
business — as  a  classified  advertis- 
ing salesman  on  a  San  Francisco 
paper.  Then  he  started  writing 
and  illustrating  promotion  to  boost 
the  sale  of  classified  advertising. 

Hired  by  Lord  <ft  Thomas  in  '29 
and  ie  Wed  to  Miss  Kennedy 

In  1929  he  became  an  employe 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  as  a  copywriter. 
In  the  same  year  the  previously 
mentioned  Miss  Gertrude  Kennedy 
became  Mrs.  Fairfax  Cone.  Even 
Cone  admits  that  there  were  times 
between  the  grammar  school 
meeting  and  the  marriage  when 
romance  didn't  run  quite  so 
smoothly  as  it  might  have  done. 

Presently  the  former  bluing 
salesman  was  writing  advertising 
copy  and  serving  as  account  ex- 
ecutive for  some  of  Calfornia's 
most  widely  known  companies. 
One  of  the  choicest  plums  of  that 
period  was  an  assignment  in  1935 


to  take  a  six  months  trip  to  the 
orient  so  he  could  turn  out  highly 
persuasive  copy  in  favor  of  tours 
to  the  orient  and  around  the 
world. 

In  1939  when  36  Cone  became 
vice  president  and  manager  of 
his  agency  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1941  he  was  named  creative  head 
of  the  firm's  New  York  City  office 
and  a  year  later  he  moved  in  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  oflSce.  In 
1943  the  present  firm  was  organ- 
ized by  Cone,  Emerson  Foote,  and 
Don  Belding.  It  serves  many  of 
the  country's  most  widely  known 
companies. 

Ask  any  advertising  man  any 
time  and  anywhere  in  the  country 
about  Fax  Cone  [as  he  is  known  to 
his  friends]  and  you  will  be  told 
that  he  is  one  of  the  topflight  men 
in  his  line.  And  this  would  be  quite 
a  compliment  coming  from  a  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  which,  at  least 
in  the  popular  mind,  is  considered 
to  fiave  so  many  prima  donnas. 

Actually  Cone  is  an  extremely 
serious  minded  person  with  a  high 
degree  of  patriotic  interest  both  in 
his  country  and  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  Tho  he  has  been  in 
Chicago  only  10  years  he  easily 
could  pass  for  a  native  born  citi- 
zen. He  has  the  easy  manner  com- 
bined with  the  great  ability  of  the 
average  Chicago  trained  successful 
business  man.  Very  likely  Cone, 
being  human,  has  faults  and  pos- 
sibly Mrs.  Cone  knows  them.  Few 
others  do. 

Likes  Chicago  Where  Person 
h  Accepted  'for  What  He  U 

"This  city  is  different  from  any 
other  I  have  been  in,"  he  enthusi- 
astically told  the  writer.  "Here 
you  are  accepted  immediately  for 
what  you  are.  You  don't  have  to 
have  been  highly  recommended  by 
someone  in  order  to  be  accepted  in 
Chicago.  No  one  knew  me  when  I 
came  here,  but  everywhere  I  was 
received  with  friendliness  and 
courtesy.  Everyone  I  met  was 
anxious  to  help.  You  will  not  find 
that  kind  of  a  reception  for  a  new- 
comer in  any  other  city. 


44 1  like  Chicago,  that  is  why  I 
want  to  do  all  I  can  to  take  part 
in  its  activities.  Of  course  there 
are  many  things  about  it  I  don't 
like— such  as  N.  Clark  st.  and  W. 
Madison  st.  As  long  as  I  live  here 
I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
make  it  a  wonderful  place.  I  don't 
believe  in  sitting  down  and  grous- 
ing. Time  spent  in  trying  to  get 
out  of  things  could  better  be  spent 
in  doing  things.  In  the  long  run 
less  time  is  lost  in  so  doing." 

Cone  is  enthusiastic  about  ad- 
vertising and  its  value  to  the 
country. 

44  We  are  usually  told  that  the 
miracle  of  America  is  mass  pro- 
duction. However,  both  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  British  are  good  at 
production.  What  they  don't  have 
is  the  American  ability  to  sell. 
America  has  developed  the  kind  of 
advertising  which  builds  up  a  huge 
demand.  It  has  created  effective 
mass  distribution  of  the  things 
Americans  like.  It  has  helped  de- 
velop America's  high  standard  of 
living." 


For  Honest  Advertising  Only— 
4  It  Makes  an  Honest  Business* 

Cone  says  that  advertising  owes 
it  to  itself  to  be  honest  advertis- 
ing— to  tell  the  truth. 

44  Dishonest  advertising  contami- 
nates all  advertising,"  he  told  this 
writer.  u  Honest  advertising  is  good 
business.  You  can't  have  dishonest 
advertising  for  an  honest 
business." 

Cone's  firm  recently  moved  into 
a  building  of  its  own  at  155  E.  Su- 
perior st.  He  and  Mrs.  Cone  and 
their  daughter,  Mary,  who  is  at- 
tending college  in  the  east,  live  at 
1260  Astor  st.  He  will  not  be  found 
on  a  golf  course  because  of  a  sun 
allergy.  He  doesn't  own  a  yacht. 
He  has  no  use  for  a  power  lawn 
mower  in  Chicago.  He  finds  recrea- 
tion in  his  various  activities.  And 
he  enjoys  his  family.  He  is  a  great 
reader.  He  has  no  special  field — he 
enjoys  biografy,  economics,  fiction, 
and  history.  He  reads  four  or  five 
books  a  week,  mostly  at  night  "  to 
put  something  back  in  my  head 
after  taking  it  out  all  day." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  John  T.  Rettaliata, 
Illinois  Tech  President 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


The  new  president  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology— one  of 
the  world's  great  technological  in- 
stitutions— is  as  unlike  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  a  college  head  as 
an  individual  could  be. 

Dr.  John  T.  Rettaliata,  who  at 
40  was  named  head  of  Illinois  Tech 
last  February,  is  tall,  dark,  and  as 
handsome  as  a  movie  idol.  He  has 
been  in  a  shipwreck  and  a  near 
plane  crash.  He  has  ridden  at  450 
miles  an  hour  in  an  open  front 
seat  of  a  pioneer  jet  plane.  And  he 
has  been  a  success  in  the  indus- 
trial and  business  world.  Crammed 
with  theory  as  a  result  of  years  of 
study,  he  nevertheless  has  the 
practical  views  of  a  man  who  has 
contended  at  first  hand  with  the 
worldly  problems  of  industry  and 
business. 

Where  Rettaliata's  personality 
does  merge  into  one  of  a  conven- 
tional college  president  is  in  his 
intense  belief  in  the  value  of  his 
calling.  He  can  see  nothing  finer 
than  in  helping  shape  the  lives  of 
the  young  men  who  will  run  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 

Rettaliata  had  something  of  a 
handicap  when  he  took  the  presi- 
dent's office  because  he  Had  to  step 
into  the  shoes  of  the  popular 
He*ry  T.  Heald,  who  left  Illinois 
Tech  to  become  chancellor  of  New 
York  university.  He  inherited  from 
Heald  the  task  of  helping  finance 
Illinois  Tech's  large  building  pro- 
gram. Still  a  young  man  and  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the  in- 
stitution, he  also  has  had  to  make 
himself  fully  accepted  by  his  fac- 
ulty. 

Thus  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
new  chief  at  Illinois  Tech  remains 


JOHN  T.  RETTALIATA 

to  be  seen.  But  if  the  future  may 
be  foreseen  on  a  basis  of  events  in 
the  past  his  success  is  assured. 

Future   College  President 

Goes   Fishing   and    Caddying 

Rettaliata  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Aug.  11,  1911.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  is  of  Italian  ancestry.  His 
mother,  also  born  in  this  country, 
is  of  Irish  descent.  So  he  is  as 
Irish  as  he  is  Italian  and  vice 
versa,  which  makes  him  100  per 
cent  American.  Actually,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  has  seen  consider- 
ably more  -of  his  relations  of  Irish 
ancestry  than  those  with  Italian 
antecedents. 

The    father    of    Illinois    Tech's 


president,  Theodore  A.  Rettaliata, 
t)wned  and  still  owns  a  court  re- 
porting service.  The  family's  for- 
tune rose  and  fell  with  the  num- 
ber of  customers  attracted  by  the 
service.  At  one  time  prosperity 
was  such  as  to  enable  the  senior 
Rettaliata  to  own  a  60  foot  yacht. 

Rettaliata's  boyhood  in  Balti- 
more was  about  like  that  of  other 
boys.  He  had  numerous  odd  jobs 
to  pick  up  pocket  money.  Among 
other  things  he  sold  Liberty  maga- 
zines and  worked  as  a  caddy  in 
the  summer  months  at  golf  clubs. 
He  took  a  liking  to  golf  and  at  one 
time  played  in  the  low  80s.  Occa- 
sionally he  went  trolling  for  blue 
fish.  As  a  son  of  Baltimore  he 
came  honestly  by  his  taste  for  fish 
and  oysters  which  he  still  retains. 

Rettaliata  recalls-  with  pleasure 
his  days  at  the  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic institute,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  one  of  the  best  high 
schools  in  the  country.  The  insti- 
tute has  three  courses  [a]  for 
those  definitely  going  to  college, 
[b]  for  those  who  may  go  to  col- 
lege, and  [c]  trade  school  studies 
for  those  not  going  to  college.  The 
group  A  course  is  concentrated 
and  good  grades  in  it  are  accepted 
by  many  colleges  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  first  year  in  college. 

So  when  Rettaliata  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  university  in  Balti- 
more he  went  directly  to  the  sofo- 
rr.ore  class;  thus  he  is  one  college 
president  who  never  was  a  fresh- 
man. He  received  his  bachelor  of 
engineering  degree  from  the  uni- 
versity in  1932  aiii  his  doctor  of 
engineering  degree  in  1936.  He 
helped  finance  his  doctor's  degree 
studies  by  teaching  mathematics 
and  other  subjects. 

Job   as   Pipefitter's   Helper 

Sells  Him  on  Education 

In  the  summer  of  1933  Rettal- 
iata had  a  desire  to  see  what  Hit- 
ler was  doing  in  Germany.  To  get 
there  he  got  a  job  on  a  combina- 
tion frater  and  passenger  steamer 
as  a  utility  man  in  the  engine 
room  at  a  pay  of  25  cents  a  month. 
The  pay  was  not  so  poor  as  it 


seemed — it  was  designed  to  meet 
a  legal  requirement.  Persons  being 
paid  on  the  25  cents  basis  were 
permitted  to  go  ashore  at  any  for- 
eign port  from  the  time  the  ship 
docked  until  it  left.  Crew  mem- 
bers receiving  the  regular  wages 
had  to  be  on  duty  at  all  times. 

Shortly  after  leaving  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Europe  his  ship  collided 
with  a  tanker  and  had  to  be 
beached.  He  transferred  to  an- 
other vessel,  reached  Europe,  and 
got  to  see  a  number  of  leading 
German  cities  in  all  their  beauty 
before  they  were  made  shambles 
by  air  raids  in  World  War  II. 

In  an  earlier  summer  vacation 
period  Rettaliata  got  a  job  as  a 
pipefitter's  helper  in  the  ship  yard 
of  Maryland  Drydock  company  at 
35  cents  an  hour.  His  experience 
that  summer  made  him  realize 
more  fully  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion to  a  man  destined,  to  work 
for  his  living  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1936  Rettaliata  joined  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  company 
in  Milwaukee  as  head  of  the  cal- 
culation and  development  division 
of  the  steam  turbine  department 
and  was  appointed  manager  in 
1944  of  the  then  new  research  and 
gas  turbine  development  division 
of  the  department. 

Meantime  he  had  become  an  out- 
standing authority  on  the  gas  tur- 
bine, the  operation  of  which  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  of  a  jet  engine. 
So  as  a  jet  authority  he  was  sent 
by  the  United  States  navy  to  Eng- 
land in  1943  to  observe  the  British 
advances  in  jet  propulsion  made 
under  the  direction  of  Air  Com- 
modore Frank  Whittle  of  the  royal 
air  force. 

Cited   for  Getting  Detail* 

of   German   Submarine 

On  his  return  a  year  later,  while 
at  Lake  Muroc,  Cal.,  he  was  asked 
if  he  wanted  a  ride  in  one  of  the 
first  American  jet  planes.  Knowing 
the  plane  had  only  one  seat,  that 
for  the  pilot,  he  .said  "  sure."  And 
then  someone  came  up  with  a  jet 
plane  having  an  open  seat  in  the 
nose,  with  the  only  protection  a 


piece  of  plastic  material  for  shield- 
ing the  face.  The  pilot  gave  him 
the  works  at  the  then  fast  speed 
of  450  miles  an  hour.  Rettaliata 
still  shudders  at  the  experience. 

In  1945  he  got  another  assign- 
ment from  the  navy,  this  time  to 
investigate  a  report  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  a  submarine  capable  of 
doing  24  knots  under  water  thru 
the  use  of  concentrated  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  conjunction  with  a 
steam  turbine.  He  flew  across  the 
Atlantic  and  had  to  wait  a  few 
days  until  the  Germans  surren- 
dered before  making  a  dash  to  get 
into  a  German  laboratory  at  Kiel 
to  get  the  details.  He  brought  back 
complete  technical  information 
which  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  build  a  sub  of  similar 
type.  For  this  work  he  was  award- 
ed a  special  certificate  of  com- 
mendation by  the  bureau  of  ships. 
It  was  while  flying  overseas  on 
this  assignment  that  a  propeller 
came  off  the  aircraft  he  was  in. 
The  plane,  two  hours  out  over  the 
Atlantic,  was  able  to  return  safely. 

In  1945  Rettaliata,  whose  fame 
as  a  gas  turbine  and  jet  authority 
had  spread  thruout  engineering 
circles,  was  induced  to  come  to 
Illinois  Tech  as  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. He  continued  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  for  Allis-Chalmers. 
In  1948  he  was  made  dean  of  engi- 
neering of  Illinois  Tech  and  in 
1950  was  named  vice  president  in 
charge  of  academic  affa;*a.  When 
Heald  left  Illinois  Tech,  trustees 
considered  carefully  a  large  itum- 
ber  of  persons  to  tak^  his  place. 
They  agreed  en  Rettaliata. 

While  a  student  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Rettaliata  was  invited  to 
have  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  fra- 


ternity brother.  There  he  had  a 
free  dinner  and  in  addition  met 
the  frat  brothers  sister,  Barbara 
Herman,  a  student  at  Goucher 
college  in  Baltimore.  In  1938  they 
were  married. 

A   Friendly   Way  with   People 
and  a  Naturally  Quick  Mind 

The  Illinois  Tech  president  has 
numerous  honors,  collegiate  and 
other.  He  carries  them  easily.  He 
has  a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
friendly  way  of  meeting  people. 
To  his  friends  he  is  "Jack."  Be- 
cause of  his  naturally  quick  mind 
he  is  apt  to  get  ahead  of  people. 
And  his  quick  grasp  of  things  en- 
ables him  to  make  quick  decisions, 
which  sometimes  gets  him  into 
trouble  with  people  who  can't 
think  as  fast,  associates  say. 

To  most  Chicagoans  who  have 
met  him  Jack  Rettaliata  is  tops. 
And  he  likes  Chicago,  even  the 
weather  which  he  thinks  is  great 
in  all  four  seasons.  Already  he  is 
taking  a  large  part  in  Chicago 
civic  affairs. 

The  new  president  said  that  if 
he  had  a  word  of  advice  for  young 
men  desiring  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  it  would  be  to  get  their 
doctor's  degree  at  as  early  an  age 
as  possible,  then  work  in  business 
or  industry  for  a  while  before 
teaching. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rettaliata  live  at 
9712  S.  Winchester  av.  with  their 
three  children,  Brian,  9;  Stephen, 
4,  and  Patricia,  1.  The  president's 
hobby  is  woodworking  in  his  base- 
ment workshop.  Occasionally  he 
likes  to  read  a  detective  story  to 
give  his  mind  a  vacation.  And  he 
has  been  known  to  do  some  wall 
painting  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Rettaliata. 


The  Road  to  Success 

The  Story  of  Arthur  C.  Wilby 
of  United  States  Steel 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Probably  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  Arthur  C.  Wilby  is  his 
ability  to  get  things  done.  He  is 
known  as  one  person  who  instead 
of  saying  "  No,  it  can't  be  done," 
invariably  comes  up  with  "Let's 
see  how  we  can  do  it." 

And  this  probably  explains  the 
reason  why  this  former  Waterloo, 
la.,  boy,  who  became  a  star  cement 
salesman  while  in  his  20s,  is  now 
vice  president  of'  United  States 
Steel  corporation  and  top  man  for 
the  corporation's  Chicago  activities 
which  provide  work  for  more  than 
62,000  persons. 

Art  Wilby  has  always  been  do- 
ing hard  things  or  things  consid- 
ered hard  by  others,  whether  sell- 
ing a  lot  of  unwanted  real  estate 
or  settling  some  difficult  problem. 
Very  likely  among  {he  reasons  for 
his  ability  to  ge^  things  done  is  his 
liking  for  people  and  his  highly 
persuasive  manner.  He  works  well 
wi\h  people. 

If  Wilby  is  aproached  with  a  re- 
quest for  United  States  Steel  aid 
on  something  which  he  believes 
will  truly  benefit  Chicago  and  its 
citizens,  that  aid  is  usually  forth- 
coming in  a  generous  way.  Im- 
portant is  his  sort  of  sixth  sense 
which  helps  him  to  detect  a  phony, 
which  he  turns  down  in  a  hurry. 

Father,  Native  of  England, 

Went  to  Iowa  at  Age  of  6 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was* 
born  more  than  60  years  ago  in 
Waterloo,  la.,  of  parents  who  were 
in  moderate  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  but  who  later 
had  "financial  problems"  which 
the  son  helped  to  ease.  His  father, 
John  William  Wilby,  was  born  in 
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England  and  was  taken  to  Iowa 
at  the  age  of  6.  His  mother,  Ger- 
trude Schofield,  was  a  native  of 
New  York  state. 

The  senior  Wilby  had  a  quarry 
business,  owned  19  acres  of  land 
planted  in  vegetables,  and  later 
was  interested  in  Waterloo  Cement 
Machinery  corporation,  whose  op- 
erations eventually  impaired  the 
family  prosperity.  The  son  went 
to  grammar  and  high  school  in 
Waterloo  and  took  a  brief  course 
at  a  business  college. 

One  of  his  most  vivid  memories 
of  Waterloo  concerns  the  19  acres. 
During  that  period  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  kept  the  frost  out 
of  the  ground  the  youthful  Wilby 
spent  his  time  either  manicuring 
the  land,  weeding  the  vegetables, 
or  harvesting  the  crop.    Weeding 


onions  he  recalls  with  considerable 
pain.  The  whole  operation  left 
Wilby  with  a  100  per  cent  distaste 
for  the  subject  of  gardening. 

Another  vivid  memory  is  on  the 
pleasant  side.  It  is  of  the  first 
visit  of  Miss  Mabel  Truesdell  of 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  to  friends  in 
Waterloo.  Within  six  months  she 
had  changed  her  name  to  Wilby. 

Drove   Sitters   to   Country 

School  in  Horse  and  Baggy 

The  steel  executive  recalls  other 
moments  of  his  youth  in  Waterloo. 
He  had  the  daily  chore  of  milking 
two  cows.  And  he  had  the  assign- 
ment of  driving  his  sisters,  Bertha 
and  Jennie,  both  teachers,  in  a 
horse  and  buggy  to  country  schools. 
It  gets  pretty  cold  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  winter  and  when 
snow  was  on  the  ground  the  driver 
heated  bricks  to  put  in  the  cutter 
to  warm  the  feet  of  himself  and 
his  passengers. 

After  leaving  high  school  Wilby 
worked  briefly  for  the  machinery 
company  with  which  his  father 
was  associated  and  later  was  in 
the  employ  for  a  year  of  R.  W. 
Bell,  master  mechanic  for  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad.  Then  came 
a  desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
big  city  so  he  wrote  letters  in  long 
hand  to  every  company  he  knew  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere.  After  some 
time  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
late  B.  F.  Affleck,  then  manager  of 
sales  for  Universal  Portland  Ce- 
ment company,  which  later  became 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  company, 
Chicago. 

Wilby  arrived  in  Chicago  one 
hot  day  and  Affleck  gave  him  a 
job  as  salesman  covering  Iowa  for 
the  cement  company,  apparently 
partly  on  his  statement  that  he 
was  a  teetotaler.  That  night  he 
had  dinner  at  the  old  Hof brau  res- 
taurant. The  weather  being  hot 
he  became  intrigued  by  the  large 
glasses  of  beer  being  carried  past 
him.  He  ordered  one  and  at  the 
moment  it  was  delivered  several 
of  the  cement  company  employes 
arrived  on  the  scene. 


"I  thought  you  were  a  teeto- 
taler," was  the  greeting  he  received 
from  Affleck  the  next  morning. 

"I  was,  up  to  last  night,"  was 
his  reply. 

Makes  Quick  Success 
as  Cement  Salesman 

Wilby  made  a  quick  success  of 
his  Iowa  cement  salesman  career. 
Among  the  things  he  did  during 
this  work  was  to  call  on  the  bank- 
ers in  the  towns  he  visited.  From 
the  bankers  he  obtained  informa- 
tion about  the  economic  condition 
of  the  area  and  tips  on  possible 
jobs  requiring  cement.  He  also 
called  on  prospects  he  previously 
was  told  would  not  buy  from  Uni- 
versal. And  he  followed  company 
instructions  to  the  minute,  includ- 
ing such  details  as  dealer  signs  be- 
ing displayed  prominently.  He 
would  even  help  a  dealer  to  put  a 
sign  on  a  roof. 

The  ex-cement  salesman  recalls 
his  first  sale.  It  was  to  a  dealer 
named  Scarclift  in  Independence, 
la.,  who  had  never  bought  from 
Universal.  Scarclift  surprised  the 
youthful  salesman  by  saying  he 
would  buy  eight  cars  instead  of  a 
single  car,  as  was  hoped  for.  Years 
later  when  asked  how  he  happened 
to  place  the  order  with  the  young 
salesman,  Scarclift  related  that 
shortly  before  the  call  he  had  a 
row  over  the  return  of  somo  ce- 
ment bags  to  the  company  with 
which  he  had  dealt. 

In  1912  Wilby  was  brought  from 
Iowa  to  Chicago  as  a  division 
sales  manager  of  the  cement  com- 
pany, which  was  a  subsidiary  of 
United  States  Steel,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  assistant  to  the 
president.  When  Myron  C.  Taylor 
was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  States  Steel,  Wilby  was 
given  the  task  of  selling  real  es- 
tate and  plants,  no  longer  needed 
by  the  corporation  which  were 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars. 
He  was  highly  successful  in  this 
operation,  and  also  was  given  the 
job  of  handling  the  corporation's 
public  relations  in  the  Chicago 


area. 

Becomes  Vice  Pretident 

of  Company  in  1946 

In  1946  Wilby  was  elected  a 
vice  president  of  United  States 
Steel  and  made  the  corporation's 
top  executive  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Among  the  various  United  States 
Steel  activities  in  the  area  are  the 
two  enormous  steel  mills  in  South 
Chicago  and  Gary  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge,  American  Steel  and 
Wire,  United  States  Steel  Supply, 
Universal  Atlas  Cement,  Gerrard 
Steel  Strapping,  and  National 
Tube  .divisions. 

As  the  official  representative  of 
the  big  company,  he  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  Chicago  civic  ac- 
tivities and  is  usually  among  those 


present  at  civic  gatherings.  He 
enjoys  hunting  pheasants  and 
ducks  in  the  autumn.  And  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  his  two  grandchildren, 
Donna,  11,  and  Craig,  7.  The 
Wilbys,  who  reside  at  10919  Long- 
wood  dr.,  have  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Smith,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Besides  the  material  success 
which  comes  with  the  vice  presi- 
dency of  a  big  company  like  United 
States  Steel — a  success  which  has 
been  soured  somewhat  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  tax  collector — Wilby 
has  been  extremely  successful  in 
his  relations  with  people.  He  has 
always  been  considerate  of  others. 
And  his  attitude  toward  his  fel- 
lows has  helped  to  smooth  his  own 
path. 


The  Road  to  Success 


The  Storv  of  L.  S. 

J 

of  Pure  Oi 


Wescoat,  President 
I  Company 

By  Philip  Hampson 


Probably  there  is  no  one  in  Chi- 
cago who  gives  more  thought  to 
automobile  safety  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  hoard  of  the  American 
Petroleum  institute,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Traffic  Safety  board.  The 
foregoing  are  among  the  activities 
of  this  safety  minded  gentleman 
who  is  one  of  Chicago's  busiest 
citizens.  He  is  L.  S.  Wescpat, 
whose  full  time  job  is  president  of 
Pure  Oil  company. 

Wescoat,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  the  country's  oil 
industry,  is  a  hard  worker  on  be- 
half of  automotive  safety,  both  as 
regards  those  driving  motor  ve- 
hicles and  pedestrians.  His  in- 
terest stems  naturally  from  the 
kind  of  business  he  is  in,  the  petro- 
leum industry,  whose  best  cus- 
tomers are  auto,  truck,  and  bus 
operators. 

The  Pure  Oil  president  is  an- 
other of  the  large  number  of  in- 
dustry leaders  to  whom  Chicago 
has  meant  opportunity..  When  his 
opportunity  presented  itself  he 
had  the  vision  to  accept  it  and  the 
ability  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Wescoat  was  born  something 
over  60  years  ago  in  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  in  a  state  which  has  no  oil 
fields.  His  father,  Thomas  R.  Wes- 
coat, was  in  the  glass  business. 
Young  Wescoat  went  to  grammar 
school  and  high  school  in  Bridge- 
ton.  He  played  guard  on  the  prep 
football  team  and  was  on  the 
baseball  team.  He  is  sorry  to 
admit  that  he  never  had  the  thrill 
of  making  that  last  minute  touch- 
down to  bring  glory  to  himself  or 


L.  S.  WESCOAT 


his  school. 

Early  Jobs  Include  Pushing 

Roller    Chairs    at    a    Resort 

As  a  youngster  he  spent  his 
summers  in  Ocean  City,  a  New 
Jersey  seaside  resort,  where  he 
did  all  sorts  of  jobs  to  make  some 
money,  including  pushing  roller 
chairs  along  the  boardwalk.  In 
the  winters  he  worked  on  a  farm 
just  outside  town  to  earn  spend- 
ing money.  He  recalls  that,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  he  was  better 
off  financially  in  those  days  than 
he  is  now  because  what  he  earned 
he  kept — there  were  no  tax  collec- 
tors to  grab  a  substantial  part  of 
his  pay. 

After  graduation  from  high 
school  he  worked  two  years  as  a 


cost  clerk  for  Ferracute  Machine 
company  in  Bridgeton.  Then  with 
the  money  he  saved  and  with  help 
from  his  father  he  went  to  the 
Pierce  school  in  Philadelphia  where 
he  took  a  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  commercial  law. 
After  he  left  school  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
financiers  who  were  interested  in 
a  number  of  projects. 

Among  the  projects  was  a  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  chain  of  automat 
restaurants  in  Chicago.  Wescoat 
was  sent  to  Chicago  to  handle  the 
financial  end  of  the  proposed  chain. 
While  here  he  met  the  late  Henry 
M.  Dawes,  a  vice  president  of 
Dawes  Brothers,  private  invest- 
ment firm  of  the  Dawes  family, 
who  also  was  interested  in  the 
project.  The  young  easterner  made 
an  impression  on  Dawes. 

About  this  time  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I  and 
Wescoat  enlisted  in  the  army  signal 
corps  as  a  private.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  816th  depot  air 
squadron  in  Detroit.  He  came  out 
of  the  army  in  Detroit  in  May, 
1919,  as  a  lieutenant  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Fisher  Body  corpora- 
tion where  he  engaged  in  business 
and  finance  activities.  Fisher  Body 
then  was  not  a  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  corporation  as  it  is 
now. 

Lives  Up  to  Expectation 

in  Helping  Firm  Recover 

In  1922  Henry  Dawes  in  Chicago 
was  having  difficulty  with  a  com- 
pany in  which  his  firm  was  inter- 
ested— the  Southwestern  Gas  and 
Electric  company,  Shreveport  La. 

"  We  needed  a  man  of  integrity, 
a  man  with  tact  and  diplomacy,  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
people,"  Dawes  shortly  before  his 
recent  death  told  this  writer.  "I 
thought  to  myself  that  young  Wes- 
coat would  fill  the  bill.  We  offered 
him  the  job  of  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Southwestern 
Gas  and  he  took  it.  I  had  no  doubt 
as  to  his  ability  to  fill  it.  He  more 
than  lived  up  to  our  expectation 


and  the  company  Was  back  on  its 
feet  financially  in  a  short  time." 

Wescoat  recalls  with  pleasure 
his  experience  in  Shreveport  where 
by  practicing  simple  common  sense 
and  tact  he  was  able  to  restore 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enterprise. 
One  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  the  late  Sen.  Huey 
Long,  then  in  charge  of  the  Louis- 
iana public  service  commission's 
rate  matters.  Simply  thru  the  use 
of  tact  he  was  able  to  get  along 
with  the  ebullient  Huey. 

In  1925  the  short  time  utility 
executive  was  called  to  Columbus, 
O.,  as  general  sales  manager  for 
Pure  Oil  company,  another  enter- 
prise in  which  the  Efcwes  family 
was  interested.  [Henry  Dawes  was 
chairman  of  Pure  Oil's  executive 
committee  at  the  time  of  his 
death.!  The  company  was  moved 
to  Chicago  in  1926  and  the  general 
sales  manager  came  along,  too. 

Wescoat's  rise  with  Pure  Oil  is 
told  in  a  recording  of  a  few  dates: 
1926,  vice  president;  1932,  vice 
president  and  secretary;  1936,  a 
director;  April,  1947,  president 

He'*  Self-Effacing,  Altho 
Ready  to  Assume  Leadership 

This  brief  chronology,  of  course, 
fails  to  show  the  long  hours  of 
study,  the  countless  meetings,  and 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
required  of  an  executive  of  a  com- 
pany having  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  While  he  was 
busy  with  company  business,  he 
took  the  time  to  take  leading  roles 
in  industry  and  civic  affairs. 

His  knowledge  of  the  petroleum 
industry  led  to  his  being  assigned 
to  various  committees  and  officer- 
ships  with  the  American  Petroleum 
institute,  the  most  important  or- 
ganization in  the  oil  industry.  He 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
board  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  P.  I.  Monday  thru  Thurs- 
day in  Chicago  and  has  been  nom- 
inated for  a  second  term.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Petroleum 
council  and  has  served  on  a  num- 
ber of   the  council's  committees, 


including  one,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, to  study  the  tidelands  oil  sit- 
uation. 

Actually,  Wescoat  is  the  self- 
effacing  type,  tho  as  indicated  he 
has  not  let  this  trait  of  his  char- 
acter keep  him  from  taking  a  lead- 
er's part  in  his  company's  and  his 
industry's  affairs.  Possessing  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  serious,  so  far  as  the 
business  in  hand  is  concerned. 
Agreeable  in  his  relations  with  his 
employes,  he  is  nevertheless  not 
of  the  type  that  permits  undue 
familiarity. 

While  in  the  army  Wescoat  met 
Miss  Ethel  Couse  in  Detroit.  The 
meeting  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  practice  the  tact  which  was  to 
play  such  a  large  part  in  his  later 
success.  It  worked.  Now  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wescoat  reside  at  181  Lake 
Shore  dr. 

Recently,  using  his  most  tact- 
ful manner,  Mr.  Wescoat  tried  to 
convince  Mrs.  Wescoat  that  there 
are  dozens  of  restaurants,  gro- 
ceries, and  butcher  shops  not  far 
from  181  Lake  Shore  dr.  This 
time  his  tact  failed  him.  The  Wes- 
coats  recently  acquired  a  home 
freezer. 


Looking  back  on  his  career,  the 
Pure  Oil  executive  recalled  his 
early  visits  to  Chicago.  Like  so 
many  others  who  have  come  here 
from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
he  found  the  friendliness  of  the 
people  to  his  liking.  In  Chicago 
they  accept  you  for  what  you  show 
yourself  to  be,  he  commented. 

A  suggestion  he  would  make  to 
young  men  about  to  make  a  start 
at  climbing  the  ladder,  if  it  is  a 
ladder  that  leads  to  success,  is  al- 
ways to  prepare  someone  with 
ability  to  take  the  job  the  climber 
holds  at  the  moment. 

"There  are  too  many  men  who 
are  afraid  to  build  up  the  men  just 
under  them,"  he  observed.  "If  a 
person  is  to  advance  he  must  be 
ready  with  someone  capable  of 
taking  his  place,  otherwise  he  may 
not  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  new  and  better  position." 

Wescoat  now  has  little  time  to 
enjoy  golf,  which  he  once  played 
well.  Instead  he  is  devoting  con- 
siderable time  in  trying  to  help 
make  Chicago  the  safest  city  in 
the  country.  He  disclosed  that  the 
Citizens  Traffic  Safety  board,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers, will  step  up  its  safety  program. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A   Sketch   of   Richard   Wagner, 
President  of  Chicago  Corp. 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


A  shrill  voice  shouting  "  hello  " 
to  him  on  a  crowded  Madison  st. 
"  L  "  station  back  inv1910  was  the 
turning  event  in  the  life  of  Richard 
[Dick]  Wagner,  president  of  the 
Chicago  corporation.  For,  after 
an  exchange  of  "  watchadoin's " 
customary  among  14  year  olds,  the 
voice,  that  of  a  former  schoolmate, 
shcuted  across  the  crowd  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  get  a  job  at  his 
[the  voice's]  bank. 

"You  can  make  $20  a  month 
and  they  pay  you  50  cents  a  night 
overtime,"  the  voice  shouted. 
"Come  on  down  in  the  morning 
and  I'll  take  you  to  the  guy  that 
hires  tne  kids." 

"  They  do?  You  will?  "  were  ex- 
clamations from  the  youthful 
Wagner. 

And  so,  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
really  getting  50  cents  a  night 
overtime,  Wagner  left  Mandel 
Brothers  in  the  lurch  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  bank — now 
the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago— with  hours  that  extendejd 
from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  As  he 
situ  in  his  comfortable  office  in 
La  Salle  st.  he  oftens  wonders 
what  he  might  now  be  doing  had 
it  not  been  for  the  voice  of  his 
schoolmate. 

Born  in  German- American 

Tenement  in  New  York  City 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning, 
Wagner  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  tene- 
ment at  83d  st.  and  3d  av.  in  an 
old  German-American  neighbor- 
hood. His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  N.  Wagner,  came  to  the 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

UnUed  States  when  children.  His 
mother's  father  was  a  Lutheran 
minister  who,  after  Bismarck  came 
into  power,  was  kicked  out  of 
Germany  because  he  preached 
against  war. 

Times  were  bad  in  New  York 
City  so  the  Wagner  family  came 
to  Chicago  where  jobs  were  sup- 
posed to  be  more  plentiful.  They 
settled  in  the  Lincoln-Belmont  dis- 
trict. However,  frequent  moves 
on  the  north  side  were  made  by 
the  Wagners  as  the  job  situa- 
tion was  good  or  bad.  Wagner's 
thoughts  often  go  back  to  the  old 
days  in  Chicago  when  people  were 
friendlier  and  when  they  gat  more 
enjoyment  out  of  little  things. 

"We  moved  around  a  lot,"  he 
recalled.     "My  father,  who  was 


the  happy  go  lucky  type,  frequent- 
ly changed  jobs.  When  he  changed 
jobs  or  there  was  no  job  we  moved. 
"In  those  days  persons  were 
kind  to  each  other.  Frequently  a 
part  of  the  neighborhood  was  out 
of  work.  The  families  that  had 
work  helped  the  others.  Every 
family  had  a  time  at  helping  and 
getting  helped.  In  those  days 
everyone  looked  down  on  any  one 
who  went  to  the  charities  for  aid. 
You  didn't  ask  help  of  a  charity 
if  you  amounted  to  anything — and 
at  one  time  or  another  almost 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
could  have  had  more  to  eat. 

Learnt  to  Save  Pennies  Early; 

Goes  to  Work  on  Uncle*s  Farm 

"Mother  was  the  thrifty  type, 
like  most  mothers  in  'those  days. 
I  remember  at  one  period  walking 
from  Lincoln  av.  and  Center  st. 
to  Belmont  av.  and  Clark  st.  to  a 
grocery  store  to  save  from  4  to  8 
cents.  Mother  saved  the  pennies 
and  years  later  used  them  to  make 
a  down  payment  on  a  house." 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  Wag- 
ner was  sent  to  work  on  an  uncle's 
farm  in  Wisconsin.  His  board  was 
his  pay.  One  of  the  tasks  he  dis- 
liked was  hoeing  beans— it  got 
pretty  hard  on  hands  and  shoul- 
ders. 

When  14  the  youngster  was 
graduated  from  the  Nettelhorst 
public  school  on  the  north  side. 
He  immediately  got  a  job  deliver- 
ing mats  for  the  Fairchild  Service 
company.  He  saw  no  future  there 
and  got  a  job  with  Mandel 
Brothers  and  then  got  his  bank 
job. 

Dick  Wagner  when  he  joined 
the  bank  was  a  typical  smart, 
wisecracking  Chicago  kid,  with  a 
hard  core  in  his  makeup  that 
came  from  having  to  hold  his  own 
with  others  like  him.  He  was 
quick  to  grab  an  opportunity.  He 
had  a  ready  wit  and  he  was  rated 
quite  a  clown.  And  the  present 
Dick  Wagner  is  the  same  sort  of 
person. 

At  14  the  main  difference  be- 


tween himself  and  other  boys  was 
that  he  wanted  to  get  ahead  fast 
and  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  in  lots  of  work  for  any  ad- 
vance. So  in  addition  to  working 
long  hours  of  overtime  he  went 
to  night  school  where  he  stressed 
work  in  shorthand,  English,  and 
mathematics.  Some  years  before 
he  had  been  left  some  books  by 
an  aunt  who  died.  By  one  of  those 
strange  circumstances  they  in- 
cluded a  book  on  shorthand  which 
he  studied  on  his  own. 

So  when  opportunity  knocked  at 
his  door  he  was  ready.  The  office 
boy  of  George  M.  Reynolds,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  got  sick  one  day 
and  young  Dick  took  his  place. 
Then  Reynolds'  secretary  got  sick 

and  the  president  couldn't  get  an- 
other in  a  hurry  to  write  some  let- 
ters. The  new  boy  surprised  .the 
bank  president  by  saying  he  knew 
shorthand.  The  president  liked  the 
boy's  work  and  kept  him  in  his 
office  permanently. 

When  George  Reynolds  became 
chairman  and  his  brother  Arthur 
was  named  president,  Wagner  be- 
came assistant  to  Arthur.  In  1927 
he  became  a  second  vice  president 
of  the  bank.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  considerable  experience  with 
companies  having  financial  trou- 
bles, notably  in  the  period  im- 
mediately after  World  War  I  when 
numerous  companies  were  caught 
with  excessive  inventories. 

His  experience  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  bank's  representative 
at  Chicago  corporation  when  that 
company  was  created  thru  the 
merger  of  two  investment  compa- 
nies, Chicago  Continental  corpora- 
tion and  the  original  Chicago  cor- 
poration. Wagner  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  merged  company 
which  had  its  fill  of  depression 
troubles. 

Reverses  Financial  Status 

of  Chicago  Cotporation 

In  1938  when  Wagner  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Chicago  cor- 
poration the  company  had  on  its 
books  preferred  stock  with  a  call 


price  of  38  V2  million  dollars,  net 
assets  of  $31,156,000,  and  earned 
$795,000  from  all  sources  during 
the  year.  The  holders  of  the  com- 
mon stock  were  most  unhappy. 

The  Chicago  corporation  is  now 
an  operating  enterprise  in  the  oil 
and  gas  business.  Since  1939  it 
has  paid  off  32  million  dollars  of 
preferred  stock  at  the  call  price 
and  paid  out  30  millions  in  divi- 
dends. It  has  properties  and  equip- 
ment representing  a  total  cost  of 
40  millions.  At  the  end  o£  1951 
its  assets  totaled  46  millions  and 
in  that  year  its  earnings  before 
taxes  amounted  to  more  than  10 
millions.  And  the  stockholders  are 
much  more  contented. 

Not  a  bad  record  for  a  north 
side  kid  who  often  went  to  bed 
hungry. 

Returning  to  the  Wagner  story 
— in  1917  the  young  banker  mar- 
ried Miss  Grace  Sommer,  whom 
he  had  known  from  boyhood.  The 
Wagners  live  at  412  N.  Prospect 
St.,  Park  Ridge.  They  have  three 
sons,  John  Donald,  who  is  married 
and  has  three  children;  Richard 
Jr.,  an  ensign  in  the  navy  who  is 


headed  for  Korea,  and  James  A., 
a  lad  of  13. 

He's  a  Rugged  Individualist ; 

Teaches  Three  Son*  to  Be  Same 

The  father's  main  interest  apart 
from  his  work  has  been  his  family, 
with  fishing  and  golf  lesser  in- 
terests. He  had  tried  to  bring  up 
his  three  boys  so  that  they  would 
be  self-reliant,  so  that  they  would 
understand  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
and  so  that  they  would  know  the 
rewards  that  come  from  work. 

"  I  believe  in  rugged  individual- 
ism," Wagner  commented  to  this 
writer.  "  I  want  to  see  my  chil- 
dren and  my  grandchildren  have 
the  same  opportunity  I  had.  I 
hate  to  see  the  socialistic  trend  in 
our  country.  The  tax  situation  is 
bad. 

"  I  was  lucky  to  have  been  born 
poor  and  to  have  lived  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  As  a  poor  boy  liv- 
ing among  poor  kids,  the  only  Way 
for  me  to  go  was  up.  So  I'd  like 
to  say  this  to  poor  boys  living  in 
the  poor  districts  of  Chicago: 
Watch  your  step  and  go  up,  kids, 
it's  worth  it." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Elmer  C.  Jensen, 
Dean  of  Chicago  Architects 

By  Philip  Hampson 


The  dean  of  Chicago  architects 
is  an  82  year  old  gentleman  who 
may  be  found  in  his  office  daily. 
And  if  a  caller  has  some  difficulty 
in  making  an  appointment  with 
him  it  probably  is  because  he  is 
so  busy  working  on  projects  he 
plans  for  the  future  or  on  one  of 
his  outside  interests.  Among  the 
latter  are  those  concerned  with 
boys  and  elderly  persons. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  Chicago- 
ans  haven't  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Elmer  C.  Jensen,  head 
of  the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firm  of  Jensen,  McClurg  & 
Halstead.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
architectural  work  for  68  years 
which  automatically  should  put 
him  in  the  "dean"  class.  Those 
who  have  met  him  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  term,  "a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school." 

The  firm  that  Jensen  heads  was 
organized  more  than  80  years  ago 
by  William  Le  Baron  Jenney, 
known  as  the  "  father  of  the  sky- 
scraper." It  was  Jenney  who  de- 
veloped the  skeleton  type  of 
building  construction  in  which  the 
walls  are  hung  onto  the  frame  and 
have  no  part  of  the  support  of  a 
structure.  It  is  this  type  of  con- 
struction that  makes  the  modern 
skyscraper  possible. 

Has  Hand  in  Designing 

of  29  Loop  Skyscrapers 

In  his  long  career  as  an  archi- 
tect Jensen  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
designing  of  29  skyscrapers,  or 
near  skyscrapers,  in  the  Loop  area. 
During  his  years  of  activity  many 
of  Chicago's  most  famed  names  in 
architecture  have  been  his  associ- 
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ates.  Actually,  the  firm  he  heads 
has  had  12  names,  with  changes 
made  necessary  by  death  or  by 
withdrawals  or  additions. 

Of  the  68  years  that  Jensen  has 
worked,  53  have  been  passed  in 
offices  in  one  building,  that  at  39 
S.  La  Salle  st.  His  story  is  one 
which  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  many  Chicago  boys  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  will  not  be 
able  to  go  to  college.  For  Jensen's 
formal  schooling  stopped  at  the 
7th  grade,  tho  he  did  study  later 
at  night  school. 

However,  the  precise  manner 
with  which  he.  speaks  and  his 
clear  English  might  easily  stamp 
him  as  a  college  man  of  an  earlier 
day.  In  conversing  with  him  one 
observes  an  absence  of  any  trace 


of  cynicism.  His  comments  on 
others  in  his  profession  are  kindly. 
He  recalls  with  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  a  splendid  dinner  with 
wine  given  him  by  a  client  more 
than  50  years  ago  and  a  ride  thru 
the  park  in  a  horse  drawn  carriage 
with  another  client.  These  were 
memorable  events  in  the  life  of 
the  then  young  architect  and  to 
him  they  still  are. 

Decide*  on  Life's  Work, 
Architecture,  at  Early  Age 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jensen,  his 
parents,  were  born  in  Denmark. 
The  son  was  born  in  Chicago 
March  18,  1870,  on  Campbell  av. 
[an  area  which  today  is  being 
cleared  for  the  Congress  st.  super- 
highway]. The  family  soon  there- 
after moved  to  Powell  av.  on  the 
northwest  side  where  there  were 
more  trees  and  grass. 

The  senior  Jensen  was  a  builder 
and  contractor.  The  son  was  most 
fortunate  in  one  respect  —  even 
when  a  tiny  lad  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  be,  an  architect.  A 
neighbor  of  the  Jensen  family  was 
William  Jones,  who  worked  in 
Jenney's  architectural  office.  It 
was  natural  that  the  senior  Jensen 
arid  Jones  struck  up  a  friendship 
because  of  their  mutual  interest 
in  building. 

Jones  passed  the  Jensen  home 
every  day  when  he  usually  would 
ask  the  son  how  his  father  was. 
One  day  Jones  asked  the  lad  what 
he  liked  best  to,  do.  "  Draw,"  was 
the  answer.  "  What  for?  "  was  the 
next  question.  "Because  I  want 
to  be  an  architect,"  was  the  reply. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  senior 
Jensen  paid  Jones  to  give  his  son 
lessons  in  architectural  drawing  in 
the  Jones  home  evenings.  Soon 
thereafter  Jones  told  his  youthful 
student  that  there  was  an  office 
boy  opening  in  the  Jenney  office. 
The  lad  told  his  father  he  wanted 
to  take  the  job. 

"  You  ought  to  go  to  college  if 
you  want  to  be  an  architect,"  the 
father  told  his  son  as  he  tried  to 


dissuade  him  from  going  to  work 
at  the  age  of  14. 

**I  don't  feel  that  I  can  spare 
the  time;  I  want  to  start  right 
now,"  Jensen  recalls  telling  his 
father. 

And  so  the  lad  started  to  work 
with  Jenney  at  the  time  the  famed 
architect,  who  also  had  gained 
military  fame  as  an  engineer  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  the 
Civil  war,  was  building  the  world's 
first  skyscraper,  the  old  Home  In- 
surance building,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  La  Salle  and  Adams  sts. 
The  building  since  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  really  tall  skyscraper. 
The  boy's  first  step  on  his  way 
to  an  architectural  career  con- 
sisted of  carrying  blueprints  from 
Jenney's  office  to  the  construction 
work.  The  ambitious  youngster 
continued  his  study  of  "  drawing," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to 
night  school.  While  still  in  his 
teens  he  became  a  junior  drafts- 
man. Meantime  his  architectural 
studies  were  being  continued  under 
Jenney. 

"Jenney  was  a  great  teacher 
and  he  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  ever  knew,"  Jensen  told  this 
writer. 

Young  Jensen  was  given  ever 
increasing  responsibility  by  his 
employer  and  in  1907  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  Jenney, 
Mundie  &  Jensen.  Meantime,  he 
had  developed  a  reputation  of  his 
own  for  integrity  and  for  ability 
to  save  money  for  his  clients. 

Jensen  was  a  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago scene  during  the  period  the 
city  was  growing  at  a  rate  which 
made  it  one  of  the  world's  mar- 
vels. Buildings,  large  and  small, 
were  shooting  up  almost  overnight 
in  all  sections  of  the  city.  But  it 
was  in  the  downtown  district  that 
a  large  part  of  the  :x>ung  archi- 
tect's work  was  done. 

Associated  in  Construction 

of  About  26  Bank  Building* 

Among  the  Chicago  buildings  in 
which  he  had  a  hand  constructing 


are  the  New  York  Life,  the  Na- 
tional Life  [now  the  Equitable], 
the  Fort  Dearborn,  the  Union 
League  club,  and  many  others. 
There  were  some  26  bank  build- 
ings, many  in  other  cities.  Among 
the  bank  buildings  was  one  on 
Monroe  st.  which  was  built  for 
John  R.  Walsh,  Chicago  banker 
who  was  sent  to  prison  for  mis- 
handling the  bank's  funds.  It  is 
typical  of  Jensen  that  he  recalls 
the  good  qualities  of  the  banker 
and  continues  to  refer  to  him  as  his 
friend. 

The  banker  and  his  deeds,  both 
good  and  bad,  long  since  have 
vanished.  The  bank  building  of 
which  he  once  was  so  proud  is  now 
a  garage. 

In  many  respects  Jensen  has  had 
a  rather  tranquil  life.  He  has  gone 
along  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  at  the  moment  has 
some  projects  on  the  fire.  There 
have  been  periods  of  depression 
when  money  was  scarce.  He  has 
been  given  about  every  honor  the 
members  of  his  profession  in  Chi- 
cago have  been  able  to  bestow.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Architects  and  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Chicago 
Building  congress. 

The  architect  has  headed  the 
Union  League  club's  boys  club  ac- 
tivities and  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  an  old  people's  home.  He 
has  been  active  in  slum  clearance 
and  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Chicago  p*an  com- 
mission. An  associate  commented 
that  despite  his  years  Jensen  still 
has  time  for  work  that  much 
younger  men  would  turn  down  be- 
cause they  were  "  too  busy." 
Recalls  Lifetime  of  Great 
Moment*,  Achievement* 

There  have  been  many  incidents 


and  moments  to  recall.  One  was  of 
a  building  which  vas  almost  com- 
pleted for  the  World's  fair  of  1893. 
It  was  to  have  been  a  colossal 
theater,  with  a  great  expanse  of 
water,  for  the  presentation  of  a 
dramatic  story  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  Almost  fin- 
ished, the  contractors  refused  to 
complete  the  job  because  the  spon- 
sors lacked  sufficient  funds  and 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Jensen  recalls  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  replacement  of  a 
floating  foundation  under  The  Fair 
store  with  a  foundation  in  which 
concrete  columns  were  set  on 
hardpah.  Business  was  carried  on 
as  usual  and  the  public  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  very  expensive 
engineering  feat  that  was  going  on 
under  its  feet.  And  there  are  many 
more. 

In  his  twenties  Jensen  met  at 
church  a  young  lady  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Miss  Mary  Dodsworth 
Nagel.  He  married  her  in  1900. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen  have  a  son, 
John  C,  in  the  export  business, 
and  two  grandchildren,  Sharon 
and  Susan. 

The  senior  Jensens  have  an 
apartment  on  Woodlawn  av.  and 
a  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  five  miles  south  of 
South  Haven,  Mich.  Jensen  says 
if  he  has  a  hobby  it  is  one  of 
keeping  close  to  nature.  He  loves 
flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  all  other 
things  having  to  do  with  the  great 
outdoors. 

A  prominent  Chicago  citizen 
who  has  known  Jensen  many 
years  had  this  to  say  about  his 
friend: 

"Had  the  great  essayist,  John 
Ruskin,  written  about  Jensen,  he 
might  have  said:  'Here  is  a  man 
with  a  classical  character.  We 
would  do  well  to  use  him  as  an 
example  for  our  children '  " 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
President  of  Inland  Steel 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


When  Clarence  B.  Randall  was 
a  young  student  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  need  of  a  summer  job 
to  help  finance  his  studies  one 
year  he  wrote  a  letter  at  his 
mother's  urging  to  a  cousin,  Wil- 
liam P.  Belden,  in  Ishpeming,  an 
iron  ore  center  in  Michigan's 
upper  peninsula.  The  student 
hoped  his  cousin  could  get  him 
some  work.  This  the  cousin  did. 

Little  did  young  Randall  think 
when  his  letter  left  for  Ishpeming 
that  his  action  was  to  start  a 
train  of  events  which  would  lead 
ultimately  to  his  becoming  pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  country's  great 
steel  companies  and  to  his  be- 
coming a  national  figure  when  on 
a  national  television  hookup  he 
issued  a  stinging  rebuke  to  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  let's  start  at  the  beginning 
in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career 
of  the  president  of  Inland  Steel 
company.  Clarence  Randall  was 
born  March  5,  1891,  in  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  an  area  known  as 
"  the  southern  tier  "  half  way  be- 
tween Binghamton  and  Ithaca. 
He  is  a  seventh  generation  de- 
scendant on  both  sides  of  families 
whose  forebears  had  come  to  the 
United  States  from  England  and 
who  had  settled  in  New  England. 
Early  in  1800  members  of  both 
his  father's  and  his  mother's  fam- 
ilies moved  to  New  York  state. 

Randall's  father,  Oscar  S.,  grew 
up  on  a  farm  and  later  became  a 
storekeeper  in  the  village  of  New- 
ark Valley,  the  postmaster,  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  Finan- 
cially, he  was  not  a  great  success. 
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The  son's  early  years  were  typ- 
ical of  those  of  other  youngsters 
in  the  community.  He  enjoyed  an 
"  old  swimming  hole  "  In  summer. 
In  the  fall  he  gathered  chestnuts. 
[At  this  late  date  he  is  regretful 
over  the  disappearance  of  the 
American  chestnut  trees.]  He 
spent  his  summers  on  his  uncles' 
farms.  He  was  an  avid  reader  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  G .  A . 
Henty.  His  first  money  was  earned 
trapping  muskrats  whose  skins 
were  sold  to  a  New  York  firm. 

On  his  graduation  from  high 
school  at  the  age  of  15  he  went  to 
a  preparatory  school,  Wyoming 
seminary,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
for  two  years.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  1908  and  was  graduated  in 
1912.  Then  he  went  to  law  school 
at  Harvard   from  which  he   was 


graduated  in  1915. 

Randall  said  his  college  career 
was  made  possible  by  the  efforts 
and  courage  of  his  mother,  who, 
incidentally,  had  a  hand  in  the 
aforementioned  cousin,  William 
Belden,  going  to  college.  The 
young  Harvard  student  worked  at 
such  jobs  as  he  could  get.  And  he 
was  helped  financially  by  scholar- 
ships. 

"My  marks  were  excellent,"  he 
told  this  writer  the  other  day. 
"They  had  to  be,  for  without  the 
scholarships  my  college  career 
probably  would  have  ended." 

Randall  had  no  glamorous  ath- 
letic career  either  in  high  school 
or  college.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  when  he  en- 
tered college  he  tipped  the  scales 
at  100  pounds.  Some  of  the  erst- 
while classmates  of  "Peewee" 
Randall,  as  he  was  once  known  to 
his  friends,  might  be  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  way  he  now 
backs  away  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  in  the  interest  of  his 
waistline. 

Cousin    Lines    Up   Job 

with    Engineering   Gang 

Ultimately  there  came  the  fate- 
ful day  when  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  cousin  in  Michigan.  Belden 
had  a  law  firm  in  Ishpeming 
where  he  was  counsel  for  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  company.  The 
cousin  said  he  had  a  job  lined  up 
for  him  with  an  engineering  gang 
and  enclosed  a  check  covering  his 
rail  ticket  to  Buffalo  and  a  pass 
on  the  ore  boat  Pontiac  to  Mar- 
quette. 

When  the  people  in  Michigan 
got  their  first  glimpse  of  young 
Randall  they  got  a  jolt.  He  was 
so  small  he  couldn't  be  of  any  use 
to  the  engineers.  So  the  cousin 
gave  him  a  job  as  office  boy  in 
his  office.  And  thereafter  the  stu- 
dent came  back  every  summer  to 
the  office.  He  became  completely 
enamored  of  the  north  woods 
country  and  its  people. 

On  his  graduation  from  law 
school  his  excellent  record  brought 
him   to   the   attention   of   one   of 


New  York  City's  leading  law 
firms,  which  offered  him  a  post. 
He  declined  it  to  go  into  the  law 
firm  of  his  cousin  in  Ishpeming. 

Randall  recalls  his  first  assign- 
ment which  was  handed  him 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  hung  up 
his  hat  on  his  arrival  in  Ishpem- 
ing from  law  school.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  trial  of  a  personal 
injury  case  involving  a  lumber- 
jack who  had  been  hit  by  a  rail- 
road hand  car.  He  was  told  he  was 
to  address  the  jury.  This  he  did 
and  he  was  followed  by  his  cousin. 

The  jury  gave  a  split  decision, 
with  two  dissenters.  The  older 
man  gave  young  Randall  and 
himself  credit  for  influencing  each 
of  the  two  dissenting  jurors.  In 
less  than  a  year  young  Randall 
had  appeared  before  the  Michigan 
Supreme  court  and  had  addressed 
the  Wisconsin  legislature. 

Meantime,  the  young  man  was 
enjoying  life  in  the  area,  making 
friends.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  a  garden  party  in  Marquette 
where  a  play  was  being  presented. 
In  the  cast  was  a  very  pretty 
young  girl.  Randall  inquired  as  to 
her  name— it  was  Miss  Emily 
Phelps — but  didn't  meet  her  until 
several  years  later.  As  may  be 
suspected,  the  former  Miss  Phelps 
is  now  Mrs.  Randall. 

In  1917  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I.  Randall  went 
to  the  first  officers  training  camp 
at  Fort  Sheridan.  On  the  Satur- 
day of  the  week  in  which  the 
course  was  ended,  Aug.  18,  1917, 
he  and  Miss  Phelps  were  married. 
The  young  bridegroom  soon  left 
for  France  where  he  served  with 
the  85th  and  35th  divisions.  He 
emerged  from  service  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  re- 
turned to  his  cousin's  law  firm  in 
Ishpeming.  Belden  had  moved  to 
Cleveland  and  Randall  and  two 
of  his  ^cousin's  former  associates 
took  over  the  firm. 

In  1925  David  Thompson,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operations 
for  Inland  Steel  company,  was  up 
to  his  ears  in  work.  P.  T).  Block, 


president,  told  him  he  should  have 
an  assistant  and  recommended 
that  he  get  a  young  lawyer,  pref- 
erably one  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  drop  his  law  work  and 
learn  the  steel  business. 

Block  further  recommended 
that  Thompson  inquire  around  in 
the  Michigan  ore  country  for  such 
a  man.  This  Thompson  did  and 
was  told  by  friends  that  Randall 
was  a  good  man.  So  in  1925  Ran- 
dall was  employed  in  Inland  as  an 
assistant  to  the  vice  president. 

Makes   Notable    Progress 

with  Inland  Steel  Company 

As  might  be  expected,  Randall's 
progress  with  Inland  Steel  was 
notable.  In  1930  he  was  made  vice 
president  in  charge  of  raw  mar 
terials,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1948.  In  this  position  he  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  other  raw  materials 
sources.  Meantime,  he  was  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  the 
varied  activities  of  his  own  com- 
pany and  of  the  entire  steel  indus- 
try. In  1949  he  became  president 
of  the  company. 

Randall  has  a  thoro  understand- 
ing of  the  steel  industry  both 
from  the  operations  and  the  eco- 
nomic points  of  view.  His  brilliant 
record  as  a  student  at  Harvard 
gave  the  assurance  that  he  would 
never  stop  learning  about  his 
chosen  field.  As  the  years  passed 
his  reputation  as  a  steel  industry 
authority  spread.  And  so  he  be- 
came in  demand  as  a  speaker.  He 
speaks  extremely  well  and  always 
has  something  to  say.  He  has  an 
easy  style  of  talking  to  an  au- 
dience. The  over-all  result  is  that 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  hold  an 
audience. 

Meantime,  he  has  earned  for 
himself  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  various  subjects^ 
notably  on  those  concerned  with 
labor  relations  and  above  all  with 


American  liberty  as  it  used  to  be 
in  this  country  before  govern- 
mental agencies  and  labor  unions 
got  in  their  restrictions. 

In  his  passionate  pleas  for  the 
upholding  of  American  liberty  he 
has  been  extremely  outspoken.  He 
has  been  especially  critical  of  the 
closed  shop  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  so  many  American  citi- 
zens to  join  unions  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work  to  support  their 
families. 

Randall  is  Choice  to 

Reply   to    Truman   Blast 

When  President  Truman  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seizure  of  the  steel 
industry  early  this  year  in  a  tele- 
vision appearance  denounced  the 
industry  in  terms  held  to  be  un- 
warranted, it  was  only  natural 
that  the  industry's  leaders  should 
choose  Randall  to  make  a  reply. 

So  on  April  9,  1952,  Randall 
gave  his  address  titled  "These 
Are  the  Facts,  Mr.  President"  to 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever 
to  hear  a  civilian.  Randall  made 
it  clear  he  was  addressing  Mr. 
Truman  as  the  man  and  not  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
His  address,  in  which  he  accused 
Mr.  Truman  of  making  false  state- 
ments, made  Randall  famous  thru- 
out  the  country. 

Because  he  is  a  man  of  high 
intellectual  attainments,  Randall 
can  be  excused  for  a  seeming  im- 
patience with  persons  displaying 
some  ignorance.  He  may  appear  a 
little  brusque.  Actually,  he  is  an 
extremely  modest  and  considerate 
man,  an  extremely  agreeable  com- 
panion, always  ready  to  do  a  friend 
a  service.  His  record  in  commu- 
nity activities  in  Chicago  and  in 
Winnetka,  his  horn  e,  is  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  have  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Gilkey  and 
Mrs.  Miranda  Hunter,  and  five 
grandchildren. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Col.  John  Slezak, 
Industrialist  and  Army  Adviser 


■By  Philip  Hdmpson- 


In  1908  a  little  boy  stood  alone, 
trembling,  amid  the  big  buildings 
in  the  vast  Skoda  plant  which  was 
once  the  munitions  and  heavy 
machinery  mainstay  of  the  for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian  empire.  He 
was  there  at  the  age  of  12%  em- 
barking on  a  career  which,  if  he 
had  known  where  it  was  to  carry 
him,  might  have  taken  away 
what  little  courage  he  had  in 
that  strange  new  world. 

For  within  another  dozen  years 
he  had  left  his  native  land, 
worked  in  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  had  come  to 
the  United  States,  where  he 
joined  the  fight  to  make  "the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Be- 
fore he  was  50  he  was  to  head 
a  United  States  war  activity 
that  produced  more  than  5  bil- 
lion 300  million  dollars'  worth  of 
ordnance  equipment  for  World 
War  II.  Later  he  was  to  see 
Czechoslovakia,  which  was  once 
famous  for  its  own  democracy, 
lose  its  freedom  and  fall  under 
the  soviet  yoke. 

The  foregoing  few  words  intro- 
duce to  Chicagoland  one  of  its 
foremost  citizens,  Col.  John  Sle- 
zak,  who  headed  the  Chicago  ord- 
nance district  in  World  War  II 
and  who  now  is  top  man  of  three 
Illinois  industrial  companies,  is  a 
director  of  several  others,  and 
serves  his  adopted  country  in 
many  other  ways.  However, 
above  all  Col.  Slezak  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  American  super- 
patriot  who  loves  the  United 
States  with  a  depth  of  emotion 
understandable  only  to  those  who 


COL.  JOHN  SLEZAK 

feel  about  liberty  as  did  Patrick 
Henry. 

Col.  Slezak  was  born  April  18, 
1896,  in  the  little  town  of  Stara 
Tura — about  100  miles  from  both 
Prague  and  Vienna  —  of  Czech 
parentage.  The  town  was  in  the 
Hungarian  part  of  the  country. 
His  father  was  in  the  general 
produce  business. 

Went  to  School  Until  11, 

Then  Did  Odd  Jobs 

The  future  ordnance  chief  went 
to  a  Lutheran  school  until  he  was 
11,  graduating  a  year  ahead  of 
time.  Then  for  a  year  he  did  odd 
jobs  in  his  native  town.  His  work 
consisted  mostly  of  grafting  limbs 
on  fruit  trees  and  stems  on  rose 
bushes.   He  recalls  that  his  early 


labors  in  the  field  of  horticulture 
taught  him  a  "lot  about  people, 
plants,  and  animals,"  not  to  men- 
tion bees. 

The  youngster,  who  at  the  time 
was  farmed  out  to  an  aunt  who 
did  not  care  much  for  children, 
wanted  greatly  to  continue  his 
schooling,  but  his  parents  could 
only  finance  the  advanced  educa- 
tion of  his  older  brother.  The 
younger  boy  had  technical  inclina- 
tions and  his  grade  school  teacher 
got  him  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
Skoda  works  in  Pilsen. 

As  an  apprentice  he  got  no  pay 
for  hours  extending  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.  Actually  he  started 
work  at  6  a.  m.  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  his  boss  and  he 
worked  after  7  p.  m.  cleaning  up. 
On  Sundays  he  worked  three 
hours- on  a  general  cleanup,  after 
which  he  went  to  church.  The 
older  men  regarded  the  appren- 
tices as  "  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal life"  and  treated  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Young  SlezaW's  first  job  was  to 
clean  machines.  Later  he  learned 
how  to  operate  them.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  small,  arms  division, 
an  assignment* which  later  "was 
to  be  of  value  to  him  and  the 
United  States.  While  an  appren- 
tice he  was  given  food  and  shel- 
ter—his clothing  he  had  to  get 
from  his  parents.  He  comments 
that  he  grew  but  little  on  the  food 
served  him. 

Complete*    Apprenticeship 

and  Becomes  Machinist 

When  he  was  about  15Vz  he 
completed  his  apprenticeship  and 
took  a  job  as  a  machinist  with 
a  farm  implement  manufacturer 
in  a  Hungarian  town  on  the  Dan- 
ube river.  There  he  had  his  first 
adventure  in  the  field  of  manage- 
ment-labor relations.  The  young- 
ster served  as  spokesman  for  the 
plant's  workers,  who  struck  when 
two  of  their  members  violated  a 
boycott  of  the  local  taverns  for 
boosting  beer  prices.  Slezak,  in- 
cidentally,   did    not    drink  beer. 


The  strikers  lost  when  the  plant 
manager  threatened  to  fire  those 
not  returning  to  their  jobs  and 
the  young  spokesman,  his  pride 
hurt,  quit. 

Slezak  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  obtained  a  job  as  a 
toolmaker  for  a  small  tool  com- 
pany. There  he  joined  a  union, 
largely  because  the  union  had  a 
library,  despite  his  family's  and 
his  friends'  protests.  Unions  were 
held  in  disrepute  then. 

"Why  join  a  union  just  for  a 
library?"  this  writer  asked. 

"  Because  the  only  library  avail- 
able to  me  was  the  union's  and 
I  was  a  great  reader,"  the 
colonel  replied.  "There,  you  see 
how  little  you  people  born  in  the 
United  States  know  what  is  going 
on  in  other  lands.  You  take  a  li- 
brary for  granted,  like  the  air. 
But,  when  I  was  young,  libraries 
open  to  the  people  were  rare.  If 
Americans  could  be  made  to 
realize  truly  how  wonderful  is  our 
country,  how  much  it  offers  to  the 
most  humble  citizens,  they  would 
get  much  more  excited  about  any 
threat  to  their  liberties." 

In  1912  the  young  man  came 
across  a  book,  "The  New  Free- 
dom," by  Woodrow  Wilson,  which 
gave  him  his  first  understanding 
of  the  United  States  and  a  strong 
desire  to  migrate  to  this  country. 
After  working  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  he  found  a 
job  in  Holland.  All  that  time  his 
interest  in  the  United  States  and 
its  ideals  of  liberty  grew  greater. 

Borrow*  $75  and 

Comet  to  America 

Late  in  1916  he  was  able  to 
borrow  about  $75  from  friends, 
which  enabled  him  to  take  pas- 
sage to  New  York  City.  He  arrived 
in  December,  1916,  with  $5  in  his 
pocket. 

The  young  immigrant  went  to 
Racine,Wis.,  where  his  first  job 
paid  him  15  cents  an  hour.  He 
worked  for  several  other  com- 
panies and  later  went  to  the  Rock 
Island  [111.]    arsenal,    where    his 


small  arms  manufacturing  ex- 
perience was  of  great  value. 
When  war  was  declared,  the  call 
of  the  uniform  was  too  great  to 
resist  and  he  joined  the  army. 
His  enlistment  papers  disclosed 
his  Rock  Island  experience  and 
back  there  he  went  as  a  private. 

While  residing  with  relatives  in 
Racine  and  always  when  he  could 
thereafter,  the  young  immigrant 
studied  English  as  best  he  could, 
sometimes  in  night  school,  but 
mostly  by  reading.  He  passed 
every  moment  he  could  in  li- 
braries where  he  received  great 
help  from  the  librarians. 

Slezak  left  the  army  a  sergeant 
and  continued  in  the  reserve.  His 
ordnance  experience  ultimately 
led  to  his  being  commissioned 
an  officer.  Meantime,  he  was 
back  in  the  industrial  world 
briefly.  He  quit  a  good  paying 
position  to  start  working  his  way 
thru  the  school  of  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  a  secondary 
school  education  —  he  had  not 
even  taken  algebra — he  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  school  only 
on  a  conditional  basis.  However, 
as  might  be  expected,  he  was 
graduated  in  the  upper  group. 

So  at  the  age  of  27  he  left 
Madison  and  went  to  work  in  1923 
for  Western  Electric  company  in 
Chicago.  Two  years  later  he  was 
teaching  Sunday  school  at  the 
First  Methodist  church  in  Oak 
Park  when  he  met  Miss  Dorothy 
Goodwill.  They  were  married  in 
1926. 

woina  Turner  Brats 

Work*  at  Engineer 

In  1930  Slezak  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Turner  Brass 
works  in  Sycamore,  HI.,  as  an  en- 
gineer, and  was  made  president 
in  1940.    Meantime,  he    kept   up 


his  work  as  an  ordnance  officer 
in  the  reserve  and  when  World 
\Var  II  came  was  called  to  active 
duty.  In  1942  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Chicago  ordnance  dis- 
trict, where  his  record  brought 
him  a  commendation  from  Lt. 
Gen.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  chief  of 
ordnance,  for  his  "outstanding 
work." 

In  one  respect  Col.  Slezak  has 
had  a  sort  of  "silver  spoon"  ad- 
vantage over  many  persons  on  his 
journey  up  the  road  toward  suc- 
cess. His  parents  bequeathed  to 
him  a  magnetic  personality  and 
a  warm  nature,  which  makes 
people  immediately  have  a  liking 
for  him.  This  explains  a  comment 
he  made  to  this  writer  that,  ever 
since  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  "people  have  been  doing 
such  nice  things  "  for  him. 

Col.  Slezak's  voice  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  that  of  Charles 
Boyer,  the  French  actor.  The 
slight  accent  and  rich  quality 
give  it  a  highly  pleasing  effect. 

Besides  heading  Turner  Brass, 
he  is  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Pheoll  Manufactur- 
ing company,  Chicago,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Kable  Print- 
ing company,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  and  other  compa- 
nies, is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation, and  a  trustee  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology.  He 
holds  a  number  of  high  advisory 
posts  serving  the  army,  including 
that  of  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board,  Chicago  ordnance  district. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Slezak  live  in 
Sycamore.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Paul  Michaud,  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Shologon,  New 
York  City.  Col.  Slezak,  because 
of  his  many  interests,  spends  a 
good  part  of  his  time  in  Chicago. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  James  D.  Cunningham, 
Head  of  Republic  Flow  Meters 

By  Philip  Hampson 


It's  the  dream  at  one  time  or 
another  of  almost  every  American 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  So 
it  was  only  the  natural  order  of 
things  when  a  young  glue  sales- 
man named  James  D.  Cunning- 
ham at  the  age  of  21  gave  up  a 
job  at  which  he  was  doing  quite 
well  in  order  to  become  his  own 
boss.  Young  Cunningham  lacked 
cash  and  experience,  but  was  able 
to  draw  on  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ambition,  courage,  and  youth  to 
enable  him  eventually  to  make  his 
way  to  a  good  position  among  Chi- 
cago's leaders. 

So  today  if  you  go  to  the  offices 
of  Republic  Flow  Meters  company 
and  ask  for  the  president  you  will 
meet  the  ex-glue  salesman,  now  a 
distinguished  appearing  gentleman 
of  65.  And  incidentally,  if  you  are 
observant,  you  will  find  the  name 
of  James  D.  Cunningham  included 
frequently- in  accounts  of  activities 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of 
Chicago  and  its  citizens. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
native  Chicagoan.  He  was  born 
May  5,  1887,  in  a  then  outlying 
section  of  the  city— in  the  vicinity 
of  47th  st.  and  Vincennes  av.  His 
father,  William  H.  Cunningham, 
was  western  manager  of  the  Fire 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  with 
an  office  in  the  old  Royal  Insur- 
ance building  [at  Jackson  blvd. 
and  La  Salle  st.  where  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  building 
now  stands]  which  had  windows 
that  gave  small  boys  an  excellent 
view  of  parades. 

When  Cunningham  was  7  his 
mother  died  and  at  13  he  lost  his 
father.  Older  brothers  and  sisters 
brought  him  up  in  the  old  family' 


JAMES  D.  CUNNINGHAM 

home. 

♦As  a  youngster  'he  spent  almost 
all  his  time  in  Chicago.  He  grad- 
uated from  Frances  Willard 
Grammar  school  and  Hyde  Park 
High  school. 

Passes  Up  College  Offer 
and  Goes  Right  to  Work 

On  the  youth's  graduation  from 
high  school  at  the  age  of  18,  his 
grandfather,  James  P.  Dalton,  of- 
fered to  pay  his  way  thru  college 
if  he  would  spend  two  years  at 
Armour  institute  [now  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology].  This  offer 
the  youth  declined  with  thanks, 
explaining  that  he  didn't  want  to 
take  time  out  of  his  life  to  go  to 
college.  He  wanted  to  go  to  work 
at  once. 

A  relative  got  him  a  pob  as  a 


clerk  with  the  Armour  Glue  works, 
a  subsidiary  of  Armour  &  Co.,  at 
$8  a  week.  The  young  clerk  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
salesman.  He  persuaded  his  boss 
to  let  him  take  some  glue  samples 
on  his  Tuesday  afternoons  off  [he 
worked  Saturday  afternoons  in- 
stead] and  make  sales  expeditions 
on  his  own  time.  Soon  he  started 
coming  in  with  some  good  orders, 
so  when  an  opening  developed  he 
was  given  a  job  as  a  salesman. 

He  found  that  many  of  his  cus- 
tomers were  much  interested  in 
the  glue  they  bought,  how  it  was 
made,  and  all  about  it.  To  satisfy 
their  curiosity  he  took  it  on  him- 
self to  learn  all  about'the  factory 
from  top  to  bottom.  Then  when 
customer  visitors  arrived  he  was 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
glue.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
in  the  plant  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  chief  engineer,  Charles 
Brown. 

The  acquaintanceship  brought 
forth  the  information  that  Brown 
had  a  little  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  his  own  as  a  sideline.  His 
small  plant  was  operated  for 
Brown  by  a  young  man  named 
Fred  Follansbee.  Brown's  sideline 
put  into  Cunningham's  mind  the 
possibility  of  having  a  small  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  When  Brown  of- 
fered to  sell  the  business  to  Cun- 
ningham and  Follansbee,  the  two 
young  men  seized  the  opportunity. 

Cunningham  sold  a  banker  on 
his  plan  and  borrowed  the  money 
needed  to  buy  the  business,  which 
was  the  manufacture  of  glue  and 
soap  machinery. 

Runaway  Ambition   Brings 

Sad  Day*  to  Young  Firm 

"With  the  old  gent  gone  we 
said  to  ourselves,  now  we'll  go 
places,"  Cunningham  recently  re- 
called to  this  writer.  "  Then  came 
a  sad  story.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  governor  on  our  youthful 
ambition.  We  got  into  all  kinds 
of  things.  One  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  boiler  tube  cleaner.  Our 
product  wasn't  much  good,  but 
our  competition  was. 


"There  was  one  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance during  our  partnership, 
at  least  for  me.  Brown  one  day 
brought  in  an  Armour  institute 
professor  named  George  Gebhart 
who  had  invented  a  steam  meter. 
Brown  said  this  was  an  important 
piece  of  equipment  which  could  be 
very  useful  for  measuring  the 
steam  used  by  various  depart- 
ments of  a  company  for  cost  ac- 
counting purposes.  I  became  fas- 
cinated by  the  device  and  we  made 
a  few." 

Cunningham  said  the  business 
was  not  going  well,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, so  he  made  an  offer  to  sell  to 
his  partner  his  share  of  the  enter- 
prise for  a  note  for  $5,000  plus  the 
Gebhart  invention  for  which  he 
wanted  a  clear  title.  The  partner 
accepted  the  offer. 

Whereupon  Cunningham  rented 
quarters  20  by  20  feet  at  304  W. 
Randolph  st.  to  start  a  business 
completely  on  his  own.  tie  had 
no  cash,  but  he  did  have  the  In- 
vention. He  went  to  Ed  Wachs, 
a  machinery  dealer,  told  him  he 
had  just  failed  in  business, 
owed  the  bank  $6,000,  and  wanted 
to  get  started  on  his  own. 

Wachs  gave  Cunningham  enough 
machinery  for  a  start  and  the 
young  business  man  took  the 
steam  meters  he  had  previously 
made  and  sold  them.  He  would  in- 
stall the  meters  himself,  then 
would  go  back  to  his  customer  the 
next  day  and  ask  if  he  could  be 
paid.  In  this  way  he  got  enough 
money  to  keep  going  and  to  pay 
his  one  employe,  a  mechanic. 

Next  Come  Fire,  New  Plant, 
the  "Big  Break,'*  and  Success 

The  young  man  had  been  in  the 
Randolph  st.  quarters  for  two 
years  when  the  building  had  a 
fire.  His  machinery  was  dumped 
down  to  the  floor  below.  Fortun- 
ately a  brother  had  insisted  on  his 
insuring  his  few  belongings  for 
$1,000.  An  adjuster  found  him  sit- 
ting on  a  charred  barrel  when,  he 
came  to  pay  the  $1,000.  Cunning- 
ham waxed  so  enthusiastic  about 
his  steam  meter  that  the  adjuster 


went  out  among  his  friends  and 
raised  $10,000  to  start  him  in  busi- 
ness again.  Cunningham  set  up  a 
new  plant  at  565  W.  Washing- 
ton st. 

Then  came  his  big  break.  An 
engineer  named  J.  M.  Spitzglass, 
a  graduate  of  Armour  institute 
and  a  former  employe  of  Brown, 
joined  the  small  firm. 

"  We  really  got  started  going 
then,"  Cunningham  said.  "  Spitz- 
glass,  who  passed  away  some  years 
ago,  took  over  the  engineering  and 
development  and  I  ran  the  sales 
end.  We  changed  the  name  of 
our  company  from  Steam  Appli- 
ance company  to  Republic  Flow 
Meters  company.  We  expanded 
rapidly  and  kept  enlarging  our 
line  so  that  as  the  years  passed 
we  manufactured  a  wide  line  of 
industrial  instruments  and  auto- 
matic control  equipment." 

By  1920  the  company's  business, 
which  includes  the  manufacture 
of  devices  that  measure  the  flow 
of  all  liquids  and  gases,  had  grown 
so  large  it  moved  into  a  large 
plant  in  Diversey  av.  And  Cun- 
ningham was  a  success. 

Steps  In   to   Help   Keep 

Armour  Institute  Open 

Meantime  he  had  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  being  as- 
signed to  aircraft  production  work 
in  Detroit.  In  1928  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' association.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  Spitzglass  and  Geb- 
hart  in  Armour  institute  he  be- 
came a  trustee  of  that  institution. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the 
late  Samuel  Insull,  who,  too,  was 
interested  in  Armour  institute  and 
did  much  toward  keeping  it  sol- 
vent. When  his  own  financial 
troubles  overwhelmed  Insull  in  the 
depression  and  he  could  no  longer 
continue  his  support  of  the  insti- 
tution the  suggestion  was  made 
in  some  quarters  that  it  be  liqui- 
dated.  At  this  crucial  point  Cun- 


ningham and  some  other  trustees 
got  together  and  said  this  must 
not  be  permitted  to  happen. 

Cunningham  set  out  to  get 
some  new  trustees.  The  first  busi- 
ness man  he  went  to  was  Charles 
B.  Nolte,  president  of  Crane  com- 
pany. Nolte  said  he  would  sit  on 
the  board  if  Sydney  G.  McAllister, 
then  president  of  International 
Harvester  company,  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  now  chairman 
and  then  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  would  also  go  on  the 
board.  Cunningham  got  both  gen- 
tlemen to  accept,  rather  to  Nolte's 
surprise,  and  he  too  joined.  Ar- 
mour institute  was  pulled  out  of 
the  hole. 

Cunningham  has  continued  his 
close  association  with  the  famed 
Chicago  engineering  institution. 
He  also  has  been  prominent  in  nu- 
merous civic  activities. 

His   Formula:    Enthusiasm 

and   Working  to   the  Utmost 

Cunningham,  recalling  his  own 
early  days,  says  that  to  succeed  a 
young  man  should  get  enthused 
about  one  thing  and  go  forward 
with  it  to  the  utmost.  He  admits 
that  when  he  was  young  taxes 
were  light  and  there  were  no  gov- 
ernmental regulations  to  act  as 
handicaps  such  as  exist  now  for 
the  person  starting  out  on  his 
own.  He  emphasizes  that  if  a 
young  man  will  give  his  efforts 
everything  he  has  he  can  succeed 
despite  these  handicaps. 

As  to  civic  activities  he  says 
that  a  man  who  sits  in  his  office 
and  refuses  to  take  part  in  them 
is  missing  a  great  deal  in  life.  He 
has  made  many  fine  friendships  as 
a  result  of  his  civic  work  which 
have  greatly  enriched  his  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  re- 
side with  their  children,  James  D. 
Jr.  and  Barbara,  in  Winnetka. 
Cunningham's  chief  interest  apart 
from  his  work  and  his  civic  duties 
is  golf. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Fred  A.  Poor,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Poor  &  Co. 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


For  many  years,  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  jaunts  on 
new  streamlined  trains  or  on 
friendship  missions  to  nearby 
cities  were  enlivened  by  the  sing- 
ing of  one  of  the  association's 
members.  What  the  member's 
voice  lacked  in  quality  or  pitch 
was  more  than  made  up  in  vol- 
ume and  enthusiasm.  And  at  least 
the  others  knew  what  their  com- 
rade was  singing. 

The  singer  referred  to  is  Fred 
A.  Poor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Poor  &  Co.,  whichr  controls  16  sub- 
sidiary and  associated  companies 
and  divisions,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  railroad  equipment  and  related 
items.  He  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly known  of  Chicago's  manufac- 
turers and  knows  virtually  every 
railroad  president  in  the  country 
by  his  first  name. 

In  recent  years  Poor  has  eased 
up  in  his  singing  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  trips.  Two  years  ago 
he  gave  up  golf,  a  game  at  which 
he  was  just  fair.  Possibly  the  rea- 
son for  his  slowing  down  his  out- 
side activities  may  be  explained 
by  his  desire  to  let  the  younger 
generation  have  a  larger  share  of 
these  pleasures.  You  see,  he  ob- 
served his  82d  birthday  last 
April  16. 

However,  to  one  seated  in  his 
office  in  Michigan  av.  overlooking 
Grant  park  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  slowing  down  of  his  busi- 
ness pace.  He  discusses  business 
coups  and  company  acquisitions 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
of  40.  And  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  who  is  running  things  at  the 
Poor  company  headquarters. 
This  writer  proposes  to  make 


FRED  A.  POOR 


no  use  of  the  many  obvious  puns 
that  could  be  hatched  in  this  case. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Poor  is  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  in  fact  quite 
a  lot  of  it,  as  may  be  indicated  by 
his  keeping  of  an  80  foot  yacht  in 
a  Miami  Beach  harbor  on  which 
for  many  years  he  has  passed 
some  of  the  colder  winter  months. 
His  fishing  is  done  from  a  smaller 
boat  in  Florida  waters.  Here,  too, 
he  has  been  successful  and  to 
prove  it  he  has  mounted  on  his  of- 
fice wall  an  African  pompano, 
which  is  said  by  persons  far  bet- 
ter qualified  than  this  writer  to 
be  quite  a  rare  fish  when  pulled 
from  Florida  waters. 

Boyhood  in  Main*  Typical / 

Start*  Career  at  $20  a  Month 

Poor's  life  story  is  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  a  young  American 


starting  to  make  his  way  with  a 
capital  consisting  not  of  dollars 
but  of  health,  ambition,  honesty, 
and  a  desire  to  work.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Andover,  Me., 
April  16,  1870.  His  father,  Willam 
C.  Poor,  decided  to  give  up  farm- 
ing when  the  son  was  only  1  and 
took  a  job  as  agent  with  Adams 
Express  company  at  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  a  suburb  of  New  York  City. 

In  Port  Chester  the  boy's  life 
was  similar  to  that  of  his  com- 
panions. He  went  to  grammar 
school  and  to  high  school.  In  the 
summers  he  went  to  his  uncles' 
farms  in  Maine  where  he  helped 
with  the  chores.  He  played  third 
tyase  on  the  high  school  ball  team. 

He  still  remembers  a  big  high 
school  thrill  which  occurred  four 
days  before  his  graduation.  He 
had  always,  been  rather  "  lively  " 
in  the  classroom  so  it  came  as  a 
surprise  when  the  principal  in- 
formed him  he  was  to  read  the 
class  prophecies.  This  was  the 
second  highest  honor  he  could 
have  received,  the  first  being  the 
valedictorian.  Incidentally,  his 
classmates  prophesied  that  he 
would  be  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business. 

The  high  school's  fourth  year 
examination  was  an  entrance  ex- 
amination for  Yale.  Howevert 
young  Poor  did  not  enter  Yale 
because  his  parents  could  not  af- 
ford to  send  him  there  and  he  did 
not  care  to  take  the  time  to  work 
his  way  thru.  So  at  17  he  started 
his  business  career — a  job  ob- 
tained for  him  by  his  father  with 
Adams  Express  at  $20  a  month. 
In  five  years,  in  1892,  he  was  col- 
lecting $50  monthly  for  work 
which  included  extra  clerk,  way 
bill  clerk,  messenger,  and  related 
jobs. 

On  a  day  in  1892  came  one  of 
the  important  events  of  his  life 
tho  he  didn't  know  it  at  the  time. 
A.  J.  Wilson,  a  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  being  sent  to  Chicago  by 
Hall  Signal  company  to  supervise 
the  installation  of  automatic  block 

»     signals  on  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  and  the  Illinois  Central 


railroads.  Wilson  wanted  with  him 
a  "man  he  could  trust." 

Learnt  Electricity  by  Mail 
and  Hew  te  Sell  by  Selling 

When  he  was  offered  $40  a 
month  and  expenses  to  take  a  job 
in  Chicago  the  spirit  of  adventure 
in  him  prompted  him  to  accept. 
So  the  year  before  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition  opened 
found  the  young  man  standing  in 
La  Salle  st.  trying  to  find  the 
Rookery  building  where  he  was  to 
report.  He  asked  a  policeman 
where  the  building  was  and  was 
informed  that  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  it  On  reporting  to  the 
Hall  Signal  office  the  news  was 
broken  to  him  that  his  expense  al- 
lowance would  be  $22  a  month.  He 
paid  $6  a  week  for  a  room  in  a 
boarding  house  on  the  near  north 
side. 

Poor  worked  with  Wilson  for  a 
year  when  he  quit  to  take  a  job 
with  the  Illinois  Central  as  a  sig- 
nal maintainer.  He  worked  for 
the  I.  C.  five  years,  during  which 
he  attained  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  signals. 

In  1900  he  left  the  road  to  go 
to  work  for  Weber  Rail  Joint  com- 
pany as  a  salesman  at  $125  a 
month.  He  recalls  that  when  he 
started  with  Hall  Signal  he  knew 
nothing  about  electricity  and  when 
he  went  to  work  for  Weber  he 
knew  nothing  about  selling.  He 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  posi- 
tion by  Frank  R.  Coates,  a  friend 
of  his  father  and  an  easterner  who 
wanted  "  some  one  he  knew."  He 
learned  about  electricity  by  tak- 
ing a  four  year  correspondence 
course  and  he  learned  how  to  sell 
by  selling. 

In  conversation  with  his  cus- 
tomers Jie  learned  that  a  major 
railroad  problem  was  how  to  deal 
with  creeping  rails.  The  impact 
of  heavy  trains  surging  over  them 
caused  rails  to  creep — to  get  out 
of  alignment.  It  was  costing  the 
railroads  large  sums  of  money  to 
put  the  rails  back  in  alignment. 
In  his  spare  moments  young  Poor 
devised  a  way  to  end  this  nuisance 


thru  his  invention    of  "the  first 
successful  rail  anti-creeper." 

Talk   of  Consolidation 
Lead*  to  Own  Company 

About  this  time  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  about  a  consolida- 
tion of  three  large  equipment  com- 
panies, of  which  his  company  was 
one.  Fearful  of  being  "consoli- 
dated out  of  a  job,"  Poor  decided 
to  organize  a  company  of  his  own. 
He  established  Railway  Specialty 
and  Supply  company  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $10,000.  Of  this  amount  his 
invention  was  put  in  at  $3,000  and 
friends  subscribed  $7,000  in  stock. 
He  recalls  that  one  reluctant 
friend  was  persuaded  to  put  up 
$1,000  only  after  the  most  earnest 
urging.  Later  the  friend  got  back 
more  than  $400,000  for  his  $1,000 
investment. 

The  three  companies  eventually 
were  merged  under  the  name  of 
the  Rail  Joint  company,  but  in- 
stead of  being  "consolidated  out 
of  a  job"  Poor  was  sent  by  the 
larger  enterprise  to  England  where 
he  spent  two  years  selling  rail 
joints.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
year  he  wrote  his  superiors  in 
New  York  that  he  wanted  to  be 
sent  back  to  Chicago,  but  was  in- 
duced to  stay  in  London.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  year  he  repeated 
his  request.  When  his  letter  re- 
mained unanswered  he  cabled 
New  York  that  unless  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Nov.  1  he  would  lock  the 
door  of  his  office  and  come  on 
home. 

The  homesick  salesman  was  in- 
structed to  turn  over  the  business 
to  United  States  Steel  Export 
company  and  to  return.  He  ap- 
proached New  York  with  some 
misgivings  as  to  his  job,  but  was 
pleasantly  surprised  when  his 
superiors  gave  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  and  announced  that  he  was 
to  be  western  manager  for  Rail 
Joint,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Meantime,  the  little  company 
organized  to  assure  himself  of  a 
job  was  prospering  under  the 
management  of  his  partners,  in- 
cluding Philip  W.  Moore.  The 
name  was  changed  to  P.  &  M.  Co. 
because  Poor  and  Moore  were  its 
chief  officers.  Poor  continued  with 
Rail  Joint  for  three  years  and 
then  resigned  to  become  active 
as  president  of  P.  &  M.  which 
continued  to  specialize  in  the  sale 
of  rail  anti-creepers. 

In  1928  Poor  &  Co.  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  broadening 
the  interests  of  the  Poor  group. 
It  had  hardly  started  when  it 
ran  smack  into  the  great  depres- 
sion and  Poor  found  out  the  real 
meaning  of  trouble.  However,  the 
depression  storm  was  weathered 
and  the  company  forged  ahead. 

Now  as  Poor  looks  back  over 
his  82  years  he  feels  that  two  of 
the  most  important  events  in  his 
life  were  his  decisions  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

"If  any  young  man  will  apply 
himself  he  can  find  the  opportu- 
nity right  now  to  move  ahead," 
Poor  told  the  writer  while  seated 
in  his  office.  "I  wish  I  was  40 
again;  I  could  make  a  lot  more 
money." 

He  added,  however,  that  good 
fortune  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  a  man's  success.  Further,  he 
must  have  the  vision  to  see  an  op- 
portunity when  it  comes  and  the 
ability  to  handle  it  when  he  grabs 
it.  And  good  health- is  all  im- 
portant. 

Poor  stressed  the  wisdom  of 
moderation  in  all  things  and  ol 
maintaining  one's  integrity.  When 
he  leaves  his  office,  generally  about 
4:30  p.  m.,  he  enjoys  a  few  quiet 
moments  before  dinner  with  his 
wife  at  his  residence  at  1448  Lake 
Shore  dr.  He  sips  on  an  old  fash- 
ioned cocktail  while  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Fred  T.  Whiting,  Official 
of  Westinghouse  Electric 

By  Philip  Hampson 


The  number  of  young  men  in 
college  who  were  put  on  the  way 
to  fame  and  fortune  by  "inter- 
viewers from  the  big  city"  is  le- 
gion. These  anonymous  benefac- 
tors of  the  country's  youth  arrange 
a  rendezvous  with  a  job  and  go  on 
their  way.  Mostly  they  are  men, 
so  probably  it  would  be  unseemly 
to  liken  them  to  the  three  god- 
desses of  fate  of  Greek  mythology. 
But  the  results  of  their  work  prob- 
ably are  much  the  same. 

So  if  he  is  so  inclined,  Fred  T. 
Whiting,  vice  president  of  West- 
inghouse Electric  corporation,  may 
thank  the  three  fates  as  personi- 
fied by  the  Westinghouse  inter- 
viewer who  visited  him  at  the 
Iowa  State  college  at  Ames  for 
starting  a  future  that  was  to 
bring  him  a  splendid  position  in 
life,  a  wife,  a  host  of  friends,  and 
a  warm  place  in  Chicago's  heart. 

The  story  of  Whiting's  life 
should  be  encouraging  to  the 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  a  slow  start  and  a 
slow  climb  toward  the  top  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

Fred  T.  Whiting  arrived  in  this 
world  Dec.  27,  1890,  in  a  small 
apartment  over  a  drug  store  in 
Knoxville,  la.,  and  he  is  probably 
observing  his  62d  birthday  today 
in  his  home  at  5335  N.  Magnolia 
av.  provided  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties haven't  dulled  his  desire  for 
any  more  celebrating. 

Boyhood  Spent  in  Small 

Town  Near  Dee  Moinee 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  fa- 
ther, Fred  S.  Whiting,  a  building 
contractor,  was  in  Knoxville  on  a 
state  building  job.  Soon  thereafter 
the  family  returned  to  its  home 


FRED  T.  WHITING 

in  Des  Moines.  In  1895  the  Whit- 
ings moved  to  Waukee — a  small 
town  15  miles  west  of  Des  Moines 
— which  was  to  be  home  for  many 
years  to  come  for  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  his  mother,  father, 
brother,  and  two  sisters.  The  fa- 
ther, meanwhile,  had  entered  the 
lumber  and  grain  business. 

Young  Whiting  went  to  gram- 
mar and  high  school  in  Waukee. 
In  high  school  he  played  tackle 
on  the  football  team — he  can  still 
feel  the  effects  of  a  dislocated 
collar  bone — and  did  the  440  yard 
dash  on  the  track  team.  Starting 
as  a  small  boy  he  did  all  the  jobs 
he  could  to  make  money.  When 
he  was  13  he  started  lathing  barns 
and  house — mostly  barns. 

And  when  he  was  attending 
Iowa  State  college  taking  an  en- 


gineering  course  he  continued 
working  to  finance  his  studies. 
Whenever  he  could  he  took  lath- 
ing jobs  because  he  was  proficient 
at  that.  However,  he  wasn't  too 
choosy,  taking  advantage  of  every- 
thing he  could  "  to  make  a  dollar." 
One  time  he  helped  pave  streets. 
On  another  occasion  he  and  a 
classmate  made  a  tidy  amount  of 
money  by  making  and  selling  to 
church  bazars,  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  and  picnics  wooden 
dolls  mounted  on  hingelike  affairs. 
People  threw  balls  at  them  and 
if  they  knocked  them  over  got  a 
cigar.  The  former  manufacturer 
and  salesman  recalls  that  the  ci- 
gars so  awarded  were  of  extreme- 
ly doubtful  quality,  which  is  prob- 
ably an  understatement. 

Start*  as  Engineer  for 

Westinghouse  Subsidiary 

In  1913  he  was  graduated  from 
college,  and  as  a  result  of  his  inter- 
view joined  the  old  Westinghouse 
Machine  company  —  a  subsidiary 
of  what  is  now  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric corporation — in  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  He  started  out  as  an 
engineer,  but  in  the  years  to  come 
he  was  to  do  little  engineering. 
His  first  assignment  was  that  of 
a  graduate  student  apprentice 
with  pay  at  13  cents  an  hour. 

After  a  year  he  was  given  a 
permanent  job  in  the  turbine  en- 
gine test  room  at  20  cents  an  hour. 
To  make  more  money  in  that  pe- 
riod he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a 
men's  furnishings  store  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings  and  all  day 
Saturdays. 

After  two  years  he  went  into 
sales  work  with  the  company 
headquarters  and  on  Jan.  1,  1917, 
was  transferred  to  Chicago  where 
he  has  been  ever  since  except  for 
army  service. 

In  World  War  I  Whiting  en- 
tered the  first  officers'  training 
camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  where  he 
spent  a  month  training  and  then 
went  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kas., 
for  two  more  months.  He  served 
overseas  with  the  5th  United 
States  engineers,  7th  division,  see- 


ing front  line  duty  near  Metz.  He 
emerged  from  service  a  major.  He 
was  in  command  of  all  the  troops 
on  the  George  Washington,  which 
in  February,  1919,  brought  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  party  back  from 
France.  Included  in  the  party  was 
a  young  assistant  secretary  of  the 
navy  named  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Whiting  recalls  a  num- 
ber of  chats  with  Wilson. 

Takes  a  Wife  and 

Rejoins  Company 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  about  the  first  thing  the 
young  officer  did  was  to  make  a 
bee  line  to  the  home  of  Miss 
Rhoda  McFeatters  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  and  Miss  McFeatters  had 
planned  to  be  married  in  June, 
1917,  but  put  the  wedding  off  be- 
cause of  the  war.  That  delay  was 
speedily  ended  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whiting  had  a  honeymoon  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  com- 
pliments of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  young  husband  left  the 
service  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va., 
in  May,  1919,  and  rejoined  West- 
inghouse in  Chicago  as  a  steam 
turbine  salesman,  with  Iowa  as 
his  territory. 

In  1920  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  first  engineering  division  in 
Chicago;  in  May,  1930,  was  made 
district  manager,  and  in  June, 
1943,  was  elected  vice  president, 
northwestern  district,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  large  area  in 
the  middle  west. 

Since  holding  high  executive  po- 
sitions in  Chicago,  Whiting  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  He  has  served  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce, 
the  Electric  Association,  the  West- 
ern Society  of  Engineers,  and 
other  organizations. 

He  has  had  important  roles  in 
two  Chicago  fairs,  A  Century  of 
Progress  and  the  Lake  Front  Fair 
of  1950.  He  is  especially  noted  for 
his  help  to  the  second  fair.  At  a 
time  of  crisis  in  the  second  fair — 
it  was  planned  and  built  in  a  very 
short  time — Whiting  was  helpful 


in  inducing  Westhinghouse  Elec- 
tric to  put  in  one   of  the  out- 
standing exhibits. 
Whiting*  Regard  Chicago 
a*  Finest  City  in  Land 

Since  he  has  headed  Westing- 
house's  activities  in  Chicago  he 
has  seen  its  operations  almost 
trebled.  He  started  with  a  force 
of  400  in  the  area.  There  are  now 
about  1,100. 

Whiting  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  outdoors.  He  enjoys  fishing 
and  hunting  ducks,  geese,  and 
quail.  He  has  a  duck  camp  on  the 
Illinois  river.  He  admits  to  be\ng 
just  a  fair  golfer  and  friends  say 
he  doesn't  exaggerate. 

As   for  Chicago,   the  Whitings 


regard  it  as  the  finest  city  in  the 
land.  When  time  for  retirement 
comes — it  is  obligatory  at  65  with 
Westinghouse  —  they  will  make 
this  city  their  base. 

He  has  a  word  for  young  men 
planning  their  careers: 

"I  don't  think  any  young  fel- 
low can  make  a  mistake  in  going 
with  a  large  company  if  he  will 
adjust  his  thinking  to  what  is  re- 
quired," he  observed  to  this  writ- 
er. "  A  young  man  joining  a  large 
organization  must  start  at  the  bot- 
tom. He  must  be  patient.  Too 
many  want  to  get  to  the  top  too 
fast.  But  if  a  young  man  will 
work  and  apply  himself,  he  ulti- 
mately will  get  recognition." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Roy  C.  Ingersoll, 
Borg-Warner  President 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Were  the  late  Stephen  A.  Inger- 
soll, father  of  Roy  C.  Ingersoll, 
living  he  might  be  astonished  to 
see  his  son  occupying  the  office 
of  the  president  of  the  230  mil- 
lion dollar  Borg-Warner  corpora- 
tion in  S.  Michigan  av.  Because 
when  the  son,  back  in  1928, 
brought  the  small  farm  imple- 
ment and  steel  company  founded 
by  the  father  into  the  Borg-War- 
ner family  the  father  didn't 
like  it. 

For  to  the  older  Ingersoll,  who 
had  retired,  that  action  meant 
the  end  of  the  identity  of  the 
company  he  and  his  sons  had 
built.  It  meant  that  the  Inger- 
solls  would  no  longer  have  the 
final  say  in  the  affairs  of  their 
former  little  empire.  In  other 
words,  the  Ingersolls  would  no 
longer  be  a  big  frog  in  a  small 
pond. 

However,  for  anyone  acquaint- 
ed with  Roy  C.  Ingersoll  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  the 
father's  misgivings.  The  son  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sort  of  individual 
who  simply  couldn't  miss  getting 
to  the  top. 

The  Borg-Warner  president  is 
a  man  in  a  hurry.  He  thinks  fast, 
talks  fast,  walks  fast,  and  eats 
fast.  In  fact,  in  the  matter  of 
eating  he  can  make  a  lunch  dis- 
appear faster  than  this  writer 
who  has  something  of  a  reputa- 
tion in  that  field  himself  He  works 
hard,  probably  too  hard,  but  when 
he  plays  he  plays  just  as  hard. 
He  enjoys  life  to  the  fullest.  He 
can  handle  a  major  problem  with- 
out letting  it  get  him  down.  He 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor  except 


ROY  C.  INGERSOLL 

possibly  when  a  shaft  is  directed 
at  himself. 

As  he  sits  in  his  pleasant  but 
not  luxurious  office  high  above 
Grant  park,  he  doesn't  look  the  68 
years  he  carries.  He  has  a  full 
supply  of  white  hair,  and  with  his 
well  set  up  figure,  he  fits  to  the 
popular  notion  of  what  an  execu- 
tive should  look  like.  He  con- 
forms to  the  general  Chicago  pat- 
tern for  executives  in  that  he  is 
pleasant  and  courteous  to  folks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as 
well  as  to  those  at  the  top. 

Born  in  Sandoval  Where 

Father  Had  Implement  Plant 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Sandoval,  111.,  Oct.  24, 
1884.    His  father  was  a  native  of 


Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to 
Illinois  when  he  was  12,  became 
a  farmer,  and  saved  enough 
money  by  the  time  he  was  a 
young  man  to  establish  a  small 
coulter  and  disc  [farm  imple- 
ments parts]  .plant  in  Sandoval. 

The  son  went  to  grammar  and 
high  school  in  Sandoval.  He  played 
half  back  on  the  high  school  foot- 
ball team  which  generally  lost  its 
games.  When  he  wasn't  going 
to  school  he  was  working,  which 
was  a  substantial  part  of  the 
time.  During  vacations  he  worked 
in  his  father's  factory  for  10  hours 
a  day  except  on  Saturdays  When 
he  worked  only  9  hours.  He  was 
paid  $2.95  for  a  full  week. 

One  summer,  when  he  was  8, 
he  met  a  lad  from  Chicago  named 
Charlie  Hurd  who  was  visiting 
on  an  uncle's  farm  nearby.  Oc- 
casionally he  visited  Charlie, 
whose  Chicago  home  was  on 
Grand  blvd.  One  of  the  pleasures 
of  life  in  the  big  city  for  the 
country  boy  was  to  help  Charlie 
count  bicycles  that  went  by  on 
Grand  blvd.  Incidentally,  the  two 
are  still  friends. 

In  1900  the  father's  little  plant 
had  a  strike — it  employed  only 
about  30  people.  Young  Ingersoll 
stayed  out  of  school  during  the 
strike  period  to  drive  a  wagon 
with  coal  to  keep  the  plant's  boil- 
ers fired.  During  this  time  he 
got  12%  cents  an  hour  or  $1.25 
a  day.  For  this  he  got  up  at  5 
a.  m.,  fed  and  took  care  of  the 
horse,  had  breakfast  and  got  on 
the  job  at  7  a.  m. 

When  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1901  he  was  17  and 
had  saved  $1,200 — in  good  hard 
dollars.  With  this  money  he  went 
into  the  barrel  making  business, 
establishing  small  factories  in 
Sandoval  and  in  Centralia.  The 
two  factories  served  nearby  grow- 
ers of  Jonathan  and  Winesap 
apples. 

Ingersoll  charged  28,  29  and  30 
cents  a  barrel,  depending  on  how 
many  the  purchaser  bought. 


The  young  man  took  a  business 
course  at  Brown's  business  college 
in  Centralia.  The  results  were  ap- 
parent for  a  number  of  years  after 
he  had  finished  the  course  in  the 
careful  books  he  kept  on  his 
finances.  The  college  had  a  board- 
ing house,  which  charged  $2  a 
week.  His  roommate  at  the  time 
was  John  W.  Preihs,  now  a  down- 
state  Illinois  judge. 

Ingersoll  and  Priehs  planned  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
together.  However,  this  plan  was 
nipped  when  the  former  contract- 
ed typhoid  fever  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  friend  Charlie  in  Chicago 
and  landed  in  the  hospital.  His 
recovery  was  too  late  to  permit 
him  to  enter  Illinois,  but  Priehs 
was  able  to  get  him  a  job  as 
assistant  to  Prof.  S.  W.  Shattuck, 
business  manager  of  the  univer- 
sity, at  $45  a  month. 

Entries  in  the  Ingersoll  book 
during  his  months  in  Urbana  are 
interesting.  Here  are  a  few: 
"Board  for  week,  $3;  vaseline 
[for  hair],  .05;  shave,  .15;  suit, 
$16;  tie,  .80;  hose,  .15;  church, 
.15;  pants  pressed,  .10;  dinner  for 
Charlie  and  I,  .50." 

While  in  Urbana  the  boarding 
house  caught  fire  one  night  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  Ingersoll 
jumped  from  the  second  floor.  He 
gave  evidence  that  he  could  think 
fast  in  an  emergency  when  he 
threw  his  pants  and  a  pair  of 
socks  out  the  window  so  they 
were  ready  for  him  when  he 
landed. 

In  1904  the  senior  Ingersoll  de- 
cided to  move  his  factory  to 
Galesburg,  111.,  to  be  nearer  his 
customers  and  so  he  could  send 
his  children  to  Knox  college  there. 
Roy  entered  college  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  and  worked  as  usual  to 
pay  his  way.  He  spent  Oct.  22  of 
his  first  college  year  working  all 
day  cutting  down  corn  in  a  field 
which  was  the  site  of  his  father's 
small  new  factory. 

While  in  college  he  played  with 


the  football  squad — he  did  not 
make  the  team — and  ran  distance 
events  in  track.  Among  the  de- 
mure young  ladies  in  his  eco- 
nomics class  was  one  with  beau- 
tiful auburn  hair.  Her  name  was 
Lulu  Hinchliff.  Ingersoll  recalls 
with  glee  an  incident  that  took 
place  in  the  class. 

On  that  occasion  the  young 
ladies  were  thrown  into  some- 
thing approaching  hysteria  with 
the  arrival  in  the  room  of  a 
mouse.  Only  Miss  Lulu  was  quiet 
and  serene.  But  not  for  long. 
The  mouse  seemed  attracted  to 
Miss  Lulu  and  sought  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted.  It  chose  to  get 
closer  to  her  by  climbing  up  her 
— limb.  In  the  ensuing  commo- 
tion was  born  a  romance  which 
resulted  in  Miss  Hinchliff  becom- 
ing Mrs.  Ingersoll  in  1911. 

Ingersoll  was  graduated  from 
Knox  in  1908  and  went  to  work 
immediately  for  his  father's  com- 
pany, Galesburg  Coulter  Disc 
company,  which  in  that  year  had 
sales  totaling  $113,000.  His  help 
was  much  needed,  for  the  business 
was  small.  There  were  five  Inger- 
soll children  to  be  supported  from 
the  father's  salary,  which  was 
modest  even  for  those  days. 

The  young  man,  then  in  a  hurry 
as  now,  jumped  into  the  business 
with  a  vengeance.  He  obtained  a 
steel  mill  in  Norwalk,  O.,  after  a 
series  of  business  deals  and  lost 
it  later.  In  Norwalk  he  met  a  96 
year  old  banker  named  Gardner 
who  had  made  and  lost  several 
fortunes. 

"  Never  cry  over  spilt  milk,  find 
another  cow,"  was  a  bit  of 
philosofy  passed  on  by  the  aged 
banker  to  the  young  industrialist. 
Ingersoll  says  this  philosofy  has 
been  a  guiding  force  in  his  life. 

Company  Becomes 

B org-Warner  Division 

The  company  grew  in  the  years 
that  followed.    In  1928  the  father 


retired  and  Roy  became  president. 
Late  that  year  at  the  son's  in- 
stigation the  company  joined 
Borg-Warner  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Ingersoll  Steel 
and  Disc  division.  In  1930  the 
Galesburg  plant  was  moved  to 
Chicago. 

Other  plants  in  the  division 
were  located  in  Chicago  Heights; 
New  Castle,  Ind.;  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  and  Franklin,  Pa.  The  In- 
gersoll Steel  division,  with  Roy 
Ingersoll  as  division  president, 
won  nation-wide  attention  for  its 
improvement  in  the  production 
and  heat  treating  of  steel. 

Meantime,  the  former  Sandoval 
youngster  v/as  making  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  been 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  high 
tax  burden.  He  became  promi- 
nent in  various  civic  and  national 
groups.  Early  in  1950  he  was 
made  president  of  Borg-Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingersoll  reside  in 
Winnetka.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Jane  I.  Coffin,  Robert 
S.,  and  James  H.,  all  of  Winnetka, 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  McClintock,  Ra- 
cine, Wis.  There  are  13  grand- 
children. Ingersoll  enjoys  fish- 
ing, but  his  greatest  pleasure  is 
found  in  gardening.  He  is  espe- 
cially proud  of  his  tulips  in  the 
spring.  He  is  up  at  6  a.  m.  each 
day  and  arrives  at  his  office 
about  8:30. 

Ingersoll  has  a  hopeful  word 
for  young  men  who  want  to  get 
on  in  the  world. 

"  The  thing  industry  needs  most 
is  trained,  capable  men,"  he  told 
this  writer.  "Industry  needs  men 
who  are  willing  to  exert  every  bit 
of  ability  they  have  in  helping  to 
build  the  enterprises  with  which 
they  are  connected.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  opportunities — the 
biggest  shortage  is  in  capable 
men  who  are  not  afraid  of  work 
or  responsibility." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Max  Epstein,  General 
American  Transportation  Founder 

By  Philip  Hampson 


An  envelope  in  the  reference 
room  of  this  newspaper  has  printed 
on  it:  "  Epstein,  Max.  Philanthro- 
pist, Art  Patron."  Thus  is  de- 
scribed with  a  minimum  of  words 
one  of  Chicago's  most  distinguished 
and  widely  known  citizens.  An- 
other word,  "  Industrialist,"  added 
to  the  others  on  the  envelope 
would  have  made  a  capsule  biog- 
rafy  of  the  founder  and  builder 
of  the  200  million  dollar  General 
American  Transportation  corpora- 
tion. 

Probably  Epstein,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  company,  would  have  preferred 
to  have  this  sketch  remain  a  cap- 
sule biografy.  Howevei,  because 
of  the  important  role  he  has  had 
in  the  life  of  this  city  his  story 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  one 
in  Chicagoland — especially  to  the 
young  men  having  to  scratch  to 
get  a  start  in  life.  For  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  started  from  scratch 
and  did  a  lot  of  scratching  in  build- 
ing a  tiny  enterprise  into  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

General  American  is  engaged  in 
varied  activities  but  is  most  widely 
known  for  its  great  fleet  of  some 
60,000  railroad  frate  cars  which  it 
leases  to  others.  It  has  cars  to  fit 
every  need,  including  tank  cars 
which  will  carry  about  every  fluid 
known  to  man  if  the  need  arises 
and  package  cars  designed  to  keep 
damage  to  contents  at  a  minimum. 

It  builds  most  of  its  own  cars. 
Among  other  General  American 
activities  is  the  manufacture  of 
plastics  used  for  a  wide  range  of 
products. 

The  founder  of  this  vasf  enter- 
prise was  born  in  Eisenach,  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  Feb.  6,  1875.    He 


MAX  EPSTEIN 


was  brought  to  Cincinnati  at  2 
and  in  1891,  when  he  was  16,  his 
family  moved  to  Chicago.  His  fa- 
ther had  a  small  provision  firm  in 
the  stock  yards  known  as  the 
German-American  Provision  com- 
pany. The  son  recalled  that  his 
early  days  were  much  like  those 
of  other  boys.  As  a  youngster  he 
liked  to  play  baseball. 

Many  years  ago  on  the  occasion 
of  a  $50,000  gift  to  Harvard  uni- 
versity a  news  story  stated  that 
he  was  not  a  college  man  but  was 
much  interested  in  the  work  of 
higher  education.  He  was 
described  as  being  "one  of  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  formal,  academic 
training,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that 
success  sometimes  comes  to  a 
man." 


As  a  young  man  he  worked  for 
his  father's  company,  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  acquaintances  in  the  yards. 
His  pay  was  modest  and  he  had 
been  unable  to  accumulate  any 
capital  by  the  time  there  occurred 
the  big  event  that  was  to  put  him 
on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
He  learned  thru  a  friend  in  1898, 
when  he  was  only  23,  that  the 
Duquesne  Brewing  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  wanted  to  buy  20 
second  hand  railroad  refrigerator 
cars. 

Finds  Old  Refrigerator 
Care  and  Clinches  Deal 

Meantime,  he  also  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  refrigerator  car  line 
operated  by  Armour  &  Co.  had  48 
old  cars  it  wanted  to  sell.  He  told 
the  car  line's  superintendent  that 
he  was  just  the  man  to  sell  the 
20  cars  to  the  brewery  and  ar- 
ranged a  deal  whereby  he  was  to 
offer  them  to  the  brewery  at  $400 
a  car.  His  commission  was  to  be 
$50  a  car,  or  a  total  of  $1,000. 

The  cars  were  in  none  too  good 
condition  so  to  be  sure  they  would 
be "  attractive  to  the  Pittsburgh 
company  he  had  them  repaired 
and  painted.  As  an  eye  catcher  he 
had  painted  on  one  car  in  lurid 
colors  the  "D"  insigne  of  the 
brewery.  That  caught  the  Pitts- 
burgs  people's  fancy  and  the  deal 
was  clinched. 

Epstein  then  was  told  he  could 
sell  the  remaining  28  cars.  He 
tried,  but  without  success.  Then 
came  the  big  idea.  He  would  buy 
the  cars  himself,  fix  them  up  and 
rent  them.  He  told  the  refrigera- 
tor car  line  that  he  had  a  reliable 
customer,  but  one  without  much 
capital,  only  about  $1,000.  He 
added  that  the  purchaser  agreed 
to,  give  a  mortgage  covering  the 
remainder  of  the  price. 

Asked  who  his  customer  was, 
Epstein  admitted  that  he  was  the 
individual  and  then  quietly  added 
that  the  $1,000  cash  he  had  just 
discussed  consisted  of  his  commis- 
sion on  the  sale  of  the  first  20 
cars.  His  offer  was  accepted. 


Has  Precarious  3  Years; 
Then   Firm  Starts  to   Crow 

And  so  was  born  a  tiny  com- 
pany which,  as  it  grew,  gave  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  persons 
thruout  the  country.  Young  Ep- 
stein gave  the  name  Atlantic  Sea- 
board Despatch  to  his  budding  en- 
terprise. Its  rolling  stock  con- 
sisted of  the  28  refrigerator  cars 
plus  five  tank  cars  picked  up  a 
little  later.  The  first  three  years 
were  precarious  but  profitable, 
with  the  youthful  owner  plowing 
back  all  he  earned  to  expand  his 
business. 

For  many  years  to  come  Ep- 
stein's life  was  wrapped  up  com- 
pletely in  his  company  tho  he  did 
manage  to  get  in  some  outside 
pleasure  such  as  skating  occa- 
sionally in  the  winter.  Later  he 
took  up  horseback  riding,  a  sport 
which  he  gave  up  only  compara- 
tively  recently. 

The  first  full  time  employe 
taken  on  by  Epstein  was  a  young 
man  named  David  Copland.  The 
latter  had  wor"ked  for  several 
railroads  including  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Rock  Island  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  young 
employer  that  he  knew  quite  a  bit 
about  the  car  business — possibly 
more  than  was  actually  the  case. 
Copland  became  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  General  American 
and  tho  he  retired  some  years  ago 
goes  down  to  an  office  maintained 
for  him  at  the  company's  head- 
quarters in  the  Field  building. 

In  1901  the  small  company 
opened  its  first  downtown  office 
in  the  Home  Insurance  building, 
the  world's  first  skyscraper,  which 
stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Field  building. 

In  1902  it  was  decided  to  incor- 
porate the  enterprise  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  the  German-American 
Car  company  with  a  capitalization 
of  $50,000.  The  name  itself  had 
no  spe  cial  significance,  merely 
being  taken  from  the  provision 
company  for  which  Epstein 
worked.    The  name  was  changed 


again  in  1916  to  the  General  Amer- 
ican Tank  Car  company  and  a 
number  of  years  ago  it  was 
changed  again  to  the  present 
name. 

Plows  Back  All  Earning*; 
Meet*  All  Debt*  on  Date  Due 

The  growth  of  the  company  was 
steady.  Epstein,  who  was  the 
principal  owner,  continued  to  put 
back  his  profits  into  the  business. 
He  bought  other  lines  as  the  years 
passed.  He  always  insisted  on  one 
thing — that  was  to  pay  off  ma- 
turities of  debt  exactly  on  the  due 
date.  And  early  in  the  company's 
history  he  had  quite  a  time  doing 
that. 

It  is  held  to  be  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  build  a 
company  of  the  size  of  General 
American  had  the  present  confisca- 
tory taxes  been  in  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  company's 
growth. 

Epstein  always  has  been  notable 
for  his  belief  in  the  United  States, 
an  associate  said.  He  made  his 
fortune  by  doing  things,  not  by 
making  fortunate  guesses  on  the 
turn  of  the  stock  market.  His 
objective  was  to  produce  things 
like  railroad  cars  and  service  bet- 
ter than  others  did.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  man  who  never 
made  himself  a  slave  to  his  own 
opinions.  If  the  views  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  right  he  recognized 
and  accepted  them. 

However,  if  he  were  convinced 
he  was  right  it  took  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion to  get  him  to  change  his 


views.  In  business  he  was  often 
somewhat  brusque  in  his  relations 
with  others.  In  his  social  life  he 
enjoyed  the  company  of  younger 
people.  He  has  always  liked  chil- 
dren and  children  are  fond  of 
him. 

Vacationing  in   Europe 
Lead*  to  Art  Collecting 

For  many  years  he  and  Mrs, 
Epstein,  whom  he  married  in  1907, 
took  extended  vacations  in  Europe. 
He  especially  enjoyed  Carlsbad. 
He  has  been  noted  as  something 
of  a  gourme.t. 

Many  years  ago  he  started  col- 
lecting paintings  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Epstein  now  have  one  of  the  finest 
art  collections  in  the  country.  In- 
cluded in  their  collection  are  many 
works  of  the  masters,  including 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  El  Greco, 
Titian,  Botticelli,  and  others.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  has  dabbled  in  paint- 
ing. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Ep- 
stein has  given  large  amounts  of 
money  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. He  has  given  substantial 
sums  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
to  hospitals,  and  to  other  institu- 
tions. In  the  summer  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Epstein  reside  in  their  home, 
Edgecliff,  in  Winnetka,  and  in  the 
winter  they  reside  in  a  Chicago 
hotel. 

His  friends  say  that  Epstein 
has  a  deep  love  for  Chicago,  which 
he  has  proved  in  a  practical  way. 
And  they  add  that  Chicago  has 
been  mighty  good  to  him. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Donold  B.  Lourie 
of  Quaker  Oats  Fame 

By  Philip  Hampson 


What  happens  to  those  college 
football  stars  who  for  a  brief  few 
years  are  the  subject  of  hero 
worship  by  thousands?  Do  they 
go  on  to  make  a  success  in  life? 
Or  do  they  fade  away  as  sad  old 
gents,  bitter  about  their  vanished 
fame  and  attentions?  Very  likely 
one  will  find  examples  in  both 
groups,  with  the  larger  number 
fitting  into  a  groove  in  business 
and  seldom  coming  to  the  public 
attention  again. 

Here  is  the  story  of  one  star  of 
more  than  30  years  ago  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  success  in 
business  by  just  going  along  doing 
things  a  little  better  than  others 
—just  as  he  did  on  the  gridiron. 
This  sketch  concerns  Donold  B. 
Lourie  who  last  week  left  a 
$77,750  a  year  job  as  president  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  company  to  take 
a  $17,000  a  year  salary  as  an 
undersecretary  of  state  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

In  the  heyday  of  his  football 
career  he  was  a  quarter  back  on 
the  Princeton  football  team  just 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  His 
playing  won  him  a  position  on 
Walter  Camp's  All-America  team. 
In  his  prep  school  days  he  won 
fame,  also  as  a  quarter  back,  on 
the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High 
school  team  in  downstate  Illinois. 

RunM  SO  Yards  for  Touchdown; 

AUo  Participate*  in  Track 

One  of  his  classmates  at  Prince- 
ton recalled  a  50  yard  touchdown 
run  he  made  against  Yale  in  a  year 
that  Princeton  beat  Yale,  20  to  0. 
He  also  said  that  Lourie  was  a 


DONOLD  B.  LOURIE 

track  star,  specializing  in  the 
sprints  and  the  broad  jump. 

Lourie's  early  days  were  passed 
in  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
an  average  midwestern  family. 
His  father  was  not  a  wealthy  man, 
but  he  had  a  determination  to  see 
his  son  have  a  college  education 
such  as  he  was  unable  to  get. 
Probably  his  exceptional  ability  as 
a  football  player  put  Lourie  in  a 
position  where  he  could  be  spotted 
easily  by  Dame  Fortune.  And  he 
did  have  one  thing  that  probably 
gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  in 
life's  contest:  He  possessed  a  per- 
sonality that  made  people  take  an 
instant  liking  to  him.  And  he  in 
turn  liked  people,  and  still  "does. 

Lourie  was  born  Aug.  22,  1899, 
in  Decatur,  Ala.,  tho  his  parents' 


home  was  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
feminine  members  of  his  mother's 
family  "to  go  home  to  mama" 
when  the  stork  was  due  and  that 
is  why  this  apparent  southerner 
actually  is  a  midwesterner. 

Explanation  for  Spelling 

of  Donald  Quite  Simple 

His  father  was  George  Brown 
Lourie,  #ho  was  in  the  production 
departments  of  various  farm  im- 
plement companies.  Asked  why  he 
spells  his  name  Donold  when  prac- 
tically every  other  Donald  spells  it 
with  one  "o"  and  one  "a,"  the 
new  state  department  official  told 
this  writer,  with  a  laugh,  that  it 
was  probably  because  the  senior 
Lourie  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
Donald. 

The  family  moved  around  quite 
a  bit,  leaving  Indianapolis  for  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  and  Keokuk  for  Stockton, 
Cal.,  where  Lourie  was  at  the  age 
when  all  boys  want  to  be  engi- 
neers, including  himself.  He  went 
to  grammar  school  in  Racine,  Wis., 
and  to  high  school  in  Peru,  111., 
which  is  adjacent  to  La  Salle. 

While  a  youngster  he  took 
whatever  odd  job  he  could  find  to 
pick  up  a  dollar.  In  the  summers 
he  worked  on  a  farm  near  Peru. 
One  summer  he  drove  a  truck. 

In  high  school,  as  previously 
mentioned,  he  majored  in  foot- 
ball and  had  a  minor  role  on  the 
track  team.  In  his  third  year  two 
graduates  of  Princeton  started 
working  on  him  to  arouse  his  in- 
terest in  that  famed  university. 
One  was  the  principal  of  the  high 
school.  The  other  was  a  beau  of 
his  sister  who  exerted  quite  a 
bit  of  influence. 

Take*  No  Chance  Missing 

Pose  Toeeed  by  Faculty 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  high  school  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  rather  stiff  exami- 
nation to  enter  college.  Rather 
than  take  a  chance  on  missing  a 
pass  thrown  by  the  Princeton 
faculty,  Lourie  enrolled  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to 


be  reasonably  sure  of  passing  the 
examination. 

In  1918  the  armistice  found  him 
in  the  officers  training  school  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  with  an  intense  de- 
sire for  active  service  and  the  war 
over.  He  ended  his  military  career 
in  a  jiffy  to  enter  Princeton.  He 
was  graduated  in  1922  when  the 
hectic  period  known  as  the  "  roar- 
ing 20s  "—given  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  by  the  late  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  another  Princeton  man 
— was  getting  under  way. 

Just  before  graduation  he  was 
strolling  on  the  campus  with  John 
Stuart,  who  then  was  president  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  company  and  a 
trustee  of  the  university. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Stuart  if  he 
thought  he  could  give  me  a  job 
with  his  company,"  Lourie  told  the 
writer.  "I  knew  nothing  about 
the  Quaker  Oats  company  except 
that  it  made  the  kind  of  breakfast 
food  I  ate  and,  incidentally,  still 
do.  Mr.  Stuart  said  that  he  would 
try  to  get  me  some  kind  of  work 
in  Chicago." 

Lourie  after  graduation  from 
Princeton  worked  briefly  in  the 
Quaker  Oats  statistical  depart- 
ment, starting  at  $85  a  month;  re- 
turned to  coach  the  football  team 
at  Princeton  for  a  season,  and  then 
went  back  with  Quaker  Oats  full 
time  as  a  trainee.  His  first  job 
was  in  the  grain  cleaning  depart- 
ment at  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
mills. 

In  1923  he  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Cedar  Rapids  to  enter  the 
feed  sales  department.  He  moved 
on  up  thru  various  divisions.  He 
held  the  rather  dangerous  position 
of  advertising  manager  for  six 
years.  In  1936  he  became  sales 
manager;  in  1942,  vice  president 
of  sales;  in  1945  executive  vice 
president,  and  on  Nov.  21,  1947, 
he  was  elected  president. 

Returning  to  an  important  day 
in  his  career,  on  Aug.  25,  1923,  he 
married  a  young  lady  named  Miss 
Mary  King,  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  by  his  sister  who  had 


the  Princeton  beau.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  week  when  the 
King  family  was  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  settling 
on  an  Illinois  farm  after  moving 
from  Kentucky.  The  farm  is  near 
Athens,  the  "  a  "  in  which  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  "  a "  in  ate  by 
downstate  Illinois  residents. 

How  Friends  Describe  Him: 
Fine  Citizen  and  Hard  Worker 

Close  friends  of  the  Lourie  fam- 
ily assert  his  marriage  to  Miss 
King  was  one  of  the  smartest 
things  the  ex-football  star  ever 
did.  They  describe  Mrs.  Lourie 
as  being  a  "most  charming  and 
gracious"  lady  who  has  been  a 
great  asset  to  her  husband. 

Incidentally,  when  he  returned 
from  New  York  City  recently 
after  having  gone  there  to  discuss 
his  new  position,  he  said  to  his 
wife:  'J  Mary,  I  ought  not  take 
the  job.  I  can't  even  spell  Af- 
ghanistan." Her  reply  was:  "  Spell 
it,  you  can't  even  pronounce  it." 
A  friend's  comment  was:  "Thun- 
der, he  doesn't  even  know  where 
it  is."  Thanks  to  the  pffice  dic- 
tionary the  writer  is  able  to  in- 
clude the  anecdote  in  this  sketch. 

And  the  husband  is  described  by 
countless  Chicago  friends  as  a 
"  fine  citizen,"  a  hard  worker,  and 
an  extremely  modest  man.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  bit  of  affec- 
tation in  his  make-up.  If  asked 
he  will  admit  to  having  played 
football.  He  ascribes  a  great  deal 
of  his  success  to  his  having  had 
"  the  breaks." 

Possessing  some  of  the  qualities 
that  should  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  Washington,  he  is  diplo- 
matic in  his  relations  with  people. 
He  is  courteous  to  every  one  in 
his  organization,  the  little  people 
as  well  as  the  important  ones. 
When  he  was  advertising  manager 
he  was  noted  for  the  gracious 
way  he  met  all  visitors,  even 
salesmen  whose  wares  he  knew  he 
could  not  buy.    One  close  friend 


said  he  has  never  lost  the  "  small 
town  touch." 

Asserts  He  Could  Not  Reject 

Job,  But   Was   Very  Surprised 

Lourie  enjoys  having  a  good 
time  with  his  associates  of  the 
suburban  north  shore.  He  is  des- 
cribed as  an  earthy  citizen  who 
likes  a  good  joke. 

Asserting  that  he  was  100  per 
cent  surprised  when  he  was 
tapped  for  the  state  department 
position,  Lourie  said  he  took  it 
because  the  offer  was  made  in 
such  a  way  he  could  not  turn  it 
down.  As  an  American  he  said 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  serve 
his  country  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  when  so  requested. 

The  new  state  department  offi- 
cial is  described  as  being  a  man 
to  whom  religion  is  important. 
He  has  been  senior  warden  at 
Christ  church,  Winnetka.  Also  he 
has  been  active  in  Chicago  civic 
affairs.  Among  other  posts,  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  United 
Charities,  which  he  enjoyed.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  among  other  director- 
ships. 

He  will  take  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington his  interest  in  football  and 
other  sports.  He  hopes  to  continue 
playing  golf  and  squash  racquets, 
in  neither  of  which  he  says  he  is 
too  good.  Probably  when  he  gets 
to  Washington  there  may  be 
others  more  acquainted  with  for- 
eign affairs  than  he,  but  none  who 
is  more  thoroly  sold  on  his  own 
country.  And  incidentally,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lourie  were  Taft 
boosters  in  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential race. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lourie  have  three 
children  and  four  grandchildren, 
including  twin  grandsons.  Their 
home  has  beerfat  60  Woodley  rd., 
Winnetka. 

After  he  finishes  his  job  in 
Washington,  Lourie  hopes  to  re- 
turn to  Quaker  Oats  in  Chicago. 
And  his  innumerable  Chicago 
friends  hope  he  does. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Foster  G.  McGaw,  Head 
of  American  Hospital  Supply 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


One  day  in  the  spring  of  1915 
the  late  Merrick  Huston  of  Oak 
Park  was  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  visit  one  of  her  cousins  in 
Keokuk,  la.  There  he  met  a  young 
man  of  18,  a  cousin  of  his  wife's 
cousin,  who  was  about  to  be  grad- 
uated from  Keokuk  High  school. 
Huston  liked  the  youngster  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do  when  he  left  sohool.  Told  by 
the  young  man  he  "  didn't  know," 
Huston  offered  him  a  job  with  his 
small  surgical  instrument  com- 
pany in  Chicago.  The  job  was 
accepted    gratefully. 

And  thus  Foster  G.  McGaw 
took  a  road  which  led  ultimately 
to  his  founding  of  the  American 
Hospital  Supply  corporation,  a 
14  ^  million  dollar  enterprise 
which  might  be  described  as  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  of  the  hospital 
supply  business.  The  same  road 
led  him  to  personal  wealth  and  to 
a  prominent  place  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives. 

McGaw  is  a  midwesterner  who, 
because  his  parents  were  in  the 
south  at  the  time,  is  a  southerner 
by  birth.  He  was  born  in  Hot 
Springs,  N.  C,  near  the  Tennessee 
border,  March  7,  1897.  His  father 
was  Francis  A.  McGaw,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  a  native  of 
Elvaston,  111.,  who  was  setting  up 
a  mission  in  Hot  Springs.  His 
mother,  the  former  Alice  Millar  of 
England,  at  one  time  taught  music 
at  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest. 

Earns  $3.50   One  Summer 

as  Farmhand  When  Boy 

Soon  thereafter  the  father  took 
a  pastorate  at  Camp  Point,  near 
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Quincy,  111.,  and  a  few  years  later 
moved  on  to  Keokuk.  Young  Mc- 
Gaw went  to  grammar  and  high 
school  there.  He  took  whatever 
jobs  he  could  find  as  a  boy.  One 
summer  he  worked  on  an  uncle's 
farm,  near  Elvaston,  for  $3.50  for 
the   season. 

When  McGaw  was  14  Stone  & 
Webster,  eastern  engineering  firm, 
was  building  a  dam  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  Keokuk  for  the  gov- 
ernment. He  applied  for  a  job 
and  was  told  he  had  to  be  16  to 
be  employed.  He^  rushed  home  and 
changed  from  short  pants  to  long 
pants  and  passed  himself  off  as 
16  to  get  the  job.  Incidentally  at 
about  the  same  time  his  sister 
Lelia  met  a  young  engineer  on  the 
job  named  Russell  Branch.  Branch 


is  now  president  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster and  the  former  Miss  Lelia  is 
now  Mrs.  Branch. 

At  the  end  of  his  sofomore  year 
in  high  school,  he  left  school  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  earn  money 
to  help  the  family  fortune.  He  got 
a  job  as  messenger  for  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  company  [Indiana]  and 
wound  up  that  career  after  two 
years  as  an  assistant  cashier.  Then 
he  went  back  to  high  school,  com- 
pleting the  last  two  years  in  one. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  he  met 
Huston. 

Young  McGaw  was  18  when  In 
1915  he  arrived  in  Chicago  all  set 
to  make  his  fortune.  For  the  first 
few  months  he  lived  at  the  home 
of  Huston,  whom  He  remembers  as 
a  "  very  literary  gentleman."  Hus- 
ton's surgical  company  was  situ- 
ated in  the  old  Leander  McCor- 
mick  building  at  30  E.  Randolph 
st.  and  McGaw's  first  work  with 
the  company  was  "  inside." 

He  recalls '  setting  up  a  book- 
keeping system  among  other 
chores.  He  began  pestering  Huston 
for  a  selling  job.  In  this  he  had 
a  strong  ally  in  an  old  time  sales- 
man named  Frank  Palmer  who 
urged  their  employer  to  "  give  the 
kid  a  chance."  Palmer  agreed  to 
help  teach  the  young  man  what 
he  knew  about  selling. 

Prove*  Self  as  a  Salesman  f 

Earns  $7,000  a   Year  at    19 

Finally  Huston  agreed  to  let  the 
young  man  sell,  provided  he  would 
work  for  a  commission  only,  with 
no  salary  and  no  expense  money. 
McGaw  recalls  his  nervousness  on 
approaching  his  first  customer,  a 
doctor,  to  whom  he  made  a  $3 
sale.  A  year  later,  when  he  was 
only  19,  he  was  selling  at  a  rate 
which  netted  him  $7,000  a  year — 
a  really  handsome  sum  for  those 
days.  The  products  he  sold  in- 
cluded surgical  instruments  of  var- 
ious kinds  and  if  he  made  a  sale 
to  one  person  of  $15  or  $20  he 
considered  it  a  good  one. 

In  1918  the  young  salesman 
abandoned  the  road  to  join  the 
marines  in  which  he  served  over- 


seas. He  made  the  mistake  of  ad- 
mitting he  could  run  a  typewriter 
and  soon  found  himself  a  company 
clerk.  However,  he  left  the  ma- 
rines in  1919  as  a  battalion  ser- 
geant major.  He  returned  to  his 
company  for  six  months  and  then 
he  took  a  sales  job  with  another. 
The  owner  of  his  new  company 
was  an  irascible  old  gentleman* 
who  fought  with,  his  customers, 
employes,  and  suppliers  with  im- 
partiality. 

While  working  for  the  new  com- 
pany- McGaw  soon  learned  that 
conditions  were  changing  —  that 
doctors  no  longer  bought  hospital 
and  similar  supplies  personally. 
The  hospitals'  themselves  were 
starting  to  do  the  buying.  Mean- 
while, the  irascible  owner  was 
driving  business  away  and  the  new 
salesman  decided  the  time  was 
ripe  to  buy  the  enterprise.  He  had 
met  a  wealthy  owner  of  real  estate 
and  other  property  named  Harry 
Drake  while  playing  tennis  in 
Evanston.  Drake  agreed  to  back 
him  in  making  the  purchase. 

The  deal  was  completed  except 
for  one  detail,  the  owner  wanted 
$15,000  for  good  will,  McGraw, 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  good 
will  involved  because  every  one 
was  mad  at  the  owner,  refused  to 
pay  the  $15,000.  He  then  per- 
suaded Drake  to  back  him  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  company  to 
sell  hospital  supplies.  Drake  was 
to  put  up  $40,000  and  McGaw 
was  to  supply  the  experience  and 
sign  a*  note  for  his  share. 

He   Becomes    Vice  President 

at  Salary  of  $60  a  Week 

The  new  company  was  called 
the  American  Hospital  Supply 
corporation,  the  same  as  now,  with 
Drake  as  president  and  McGaw 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
at  a  salary  of  $60  a  week.  It  was 
found  that  a  new  company  had 
trouble  getting  items  to  sell  as 
the  first  thing  manufacturers 
wanted  to  know  was  how  much' 
volume  could  be  produced.  The 
sales  vice  president  spent  a  good 


bit  of  his  time  on  the  road  in  the 
first  few  years. 

The  company's  first  quarters 
were  at  136  W.  Lake  st.  and  soon 
thereafter  it  moved  to  15  N.  Jef- 
ferson st.  One  of  the  first  em- 
ployes was  Miss  Gladys  Holm,  who 
is  still  with  the  company  as  Mc- 
Gaw's  secretary.  Under  McGaw's 
drive  and  sales  ability  the  com- 
pany grew  rapidly.  In  1932  it 
moved  into  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
but  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  space  desired  in 
one  place  the  company  bought  a 
building  of  its  own  at  2020  Ridge 
av.,  Evanston,  in  1941. 

American  Supply  now  has  an- 
nual sales  of  about  37  million  dol- 
lars, handles  about  8,000  separate 
items  used  by  hospitals  and  the 
medical  profession,  and  has  1,200 
employes.  It  has  a  manufacturing 
subsidiary  in  Cincinnati,,  known  as 
Institutional  Industries,  Inc., 
which  produces  sheet  metal  and 
tubing  items. 

Repay*  Note   Within   7   Years / 

Firm  Buys  Holdings  of  Drake 

McGaw  was  able  to.  pay  off  his 
note  to  Drake  after  the  company 
was  in  existence  six  or  seven 
years.  Before  Drake's  death  Mc- 
Gaw induced  him  to  make  a  pro- 
vision in  his  will  which  would  en- 
able the  company  to  buy  all  the 
stock  Drake  held  in  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  marines 
McGaw  had  married  his  boyhood 
sweetheart,  Miss  Mary  Harrison. 
Upon  her  death  in  1948  he  estab- 
lished the  Mary  H.  McGaw  award 
for  an  annual  outstanding  gradu- 
ate in  the  class  of  hospital  admin- 
istration at  Northwestern  univer- 
sity. In  June,  1949,  he  married' 
Mrs.  Mary  Wettling  Vail,  a  widow, 
of  Washington,  D.  G,  and  Evans- 
ton. 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  Mc- 
Gaw's career  was  his  gift  of 
$400,000  to  Northwestern  uni- 
versity which  enabled  the  uni- 
versity recently  to  build  a  field- 


house  which  has  many  uses. 
Named  McGaw  Memorial  hall,  it 
is  a  memorial  to  the  Presbyterian' 
father  of  the  donor  who  when  82 
left  the  United  States  to  be  a 
missionary  in  Africa.  Four  years 
later  the  old  gentleman  died  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya  colony,  where  he 
had  established  a  small  mission. 

The  son  has  a  strong  religious 
feeling  inherited  from  his  mis- 
sionary father.  He  has  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  part  in  many  activi- 
ties which  have  contributed  to  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Among  many  other  posts  of  this 
type  he  is  a  ^rustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  and  of  North- 
western university  and  a  director 
of  Evanston  Presbyterian  home. 

Tells   Father   His   Philosofyt 

To  Give  More  than   We  Get 

He  told  this  writer  that  just 
before  his  father  left  for  Africa  he 
said  to  his  son: 

"Can  you  name  one  thing  that 
was  more  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  business  than  any 
other?"    The  son  replied: 

"  I  would  say  that  our  dffort  to* 
give  more  than  we  get  in  return 
answers  your  question." 

Included  among  his  outdoors 
activities  have  been  golf,  sailing, 
and  fishing.  He  especially  has  en- 
joyed fishing,  with  one  of  his 
favored  spots  the  McKenzie  river 
valley  in  Oregon.  He  and  Mrs. 
McGaw  live  at  1727  Hinman  av., 
Evanston,  and  also  have  a  home  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  recently 
disposed  of  two  farms  which  he 
had  purchased  earlier  in  his  life 
despite  a  boyhood  antipathy  for 
farming,  probably  induced  by  his 
summers  on  a  farm. 

'He  is  especially  enthusiastic 
about  the  Chicago  area  as  the  site 
for  the  location  of  a  new  business. 

"  I  would  certainly  locate  here 
if  I  had  it  to  do  again,"  he  told 
the  writer.  "I  think  that  Chicago 
is  the  best  place  for  a  business 
in  the  country." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Sylvester  J.  Meyers,  Head 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


Niagara  Falls  has  been  credited 
or  blamed  for  many  things.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  doubt  the  first 
time  that  the  famed  attraction  for 
newlyweds  and  tourists  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  magnet  which 
started  a  struggling  young  man  on 
a  road  which  took  him  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Tr^de,  the  world's  largest  grain 
market.  It  came  about  in  this  way: 
Sylvester  J.  Meyers,  who  has 
just  been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Arcady  Farms  Milling 
company,  shortly  after  World 
Wax  J  was  getting  fed  up  with  his 
railroad  job  in  Kankakee— he 
could  see  no  future  in  it.  He  de- 
cided ho  needed  a  vacation. 

Niagara  Falls  was  one  of  the 
places  in  the  United  States  that 
he  had  always  wanted  to  see.  So 
to  Niagara  Falls  he  went,  a  bride- 
less  young  man.  He  saw  the  falls 
and  liked  them.  And  then  because 
he  had  time  on  his  hands  and 
nothing  to  do  he  dropped  into  the 
office  of  Everett  Roquemore,  a 
cousin  from  Kankakee.  Thereby 
began  events  that  started  him  in 
a  new  direction  and  changed  his 
life. 

But  perhaps  we  should  start  at 
the  beginning.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  once  just  another  of 
Illinois'  "  poor  kids."  That's  hard 
to  believe  now  when  you  see  him 
in  the  main  office  of  the  board  of 
trade  which  last  year  accounted 
for  a  trading  volume  of  12  billion 
800  million  bushels  in  grain 
futures  valued  at  20  billion  dollars. 

Becomes  Newspaper  Carrier 
at  9  and  Office  Boy  at  14 


SYLVESTER  J.  MEYERS 

March  2,  1896.  His  father  was  F. 
J.  Meyers,  a  locomotive  engineer 
for  the  old  °  Three  I "  railroad— at 
the  time,  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa  railroad,  later  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  and  Southern,  and  now 
a  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
system. 

There  the  boy  grew  up,  another 
of  the  Kankakee  kids  who  if  they 
had  an  extra  nickel  in  their 
pockets  made  it  themselves.  When 
he  was  9  he  started  carrying 
papers  after  school  for  the  old 
Kankakee  Daily  Republican.  He 
also  worked  in  the  paper's  circula- 
tion department,  wrapping  papers. 
He  recalls  the  hard  time  he  had 
pushing  a  cart  of  papers  up  a 
slight    incline    to    the    postoffice 


when  the  street  was  slippery  with 
Meyers  was  born  in  Kankakee  jce 


When  he  was  14  he  got  a  Job 
as  office  boy  for  the  paper.  At  15 
he  worked  nights  in  the  summer 
time  in  the  Kankakee  yard  office 
of  the  C.  I.  &  S.  In  his  spare 
time  he  liked  to  read  Horatio 
Alger  books,  Frank  Mernwell 
books,  and  others  of  the  kind. 

When  he  was  16  and  in  the 
second  year  of  high  school  he 
became  a  man— at  least  in  re- 
sponsibilities. The  eldest  in  a 
family  of  six  children,  he  thought 
it  best  that  he  quit  school  and 
help  support  the  others.  The 
family  really  could  use  the  extra 
money;  it  cost  a  lot  even  in  those 
days  to  feed  so  many  mouths. 

His  first  full  time  job  was  as  an 
office  boy  in  the  frate  office  of  the 
C.  I.  &  S.  His  hours  were  7:30 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  six  days  a  week. 
Sundays  he  worked  only  from  7:30 
a.  m.  to  noon.  His  pay  was  $35  a 
month,  a  wage  that  was  higher 
than  what  most  of  his  friends 
were  getting. 

Work*  Briefly  in  Winnipeg  f 
Returns  on  Death  of  Father 

In  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  department  which 
made  up  frate  bills  and  his  pay 
was  increased  to  $40  a  month.  In 
his   spare  time   he  prepared  for 
the  job  just  ahead  of  his  by  learn- 
ing to  operate  an  old  Underwood 
billing  machine.  When  he  got  that 
job   he   worked   nights   and   was 
paid  $60  a  month.  He  was  at  this 
work  about  five  years  when  he 
took  a  trip  one  summer  to  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  to  see  an  old  friend. 
The  friend  was  working  in  the 
frate  department  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific    railway.    When    Meyers 
called    on    him    the    friend    said 
Meyers  could  make  a  good  salary 
by  working  in  Canada  where  help 
was  short  because  that  country 
was  at  war.  So  he  took  a  job  in 
Winnipeg  at  $100  a  month,  a  large 
part  of  which  went  back  to  the 
folks  at  home.  He  was  there  only 
six  months  when  his  father  died. 
He  returned  to  Kankakee  to  join 
with   his  oldest   sister,  Irene,   in 
heading  the  family. 
So  back  to  the  railroad  office. 


By  this  time  the  C.  I.  &  S.  had 
become  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central.  His  Winnipeg  experience 
had  given  Meyers  an  interest  in 
frate  rates  and  after  some  study 
he  became  a  rate  clerk,  thusr  en- 
tering the  traffic  field.  It  was 
after  working  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time  that  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  in  a  blind  alley  as 
regards  advancement. 

Accepts  Cousin's  Offer 
of  Post  in  Milling  Firm 

Then  came  the  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  his  meeting  with  his 
cousin  Roquemore  in  Buffalo.  The 
cousin  was  traffic  manager  of 
Cloverdale  Milling  company,  a 
manufacturer  of  animal  and  poul- 
try feed  and  affiliated  with  Ar- 
cady  Farms  in  Chicago.  Meantime 
another  sister  had  gone  to  work, 
which  lightened  Meyers'  load  in 
Kankakee  and  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  by  Roquemore  of  a 
clerk's  job  in  his  office. 

Two  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  to  necome  traf- 
fic manager  for  Arcady  Farms. 
Some  years  later  he  was  also 
given  the  job  of  buying  grain  — 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  used  for 
animal  and  poultry  feed— on  the 
board  of  trade.  He  joined  the 
board  in  1935.  His  firm  was  never 
a  big  buyer  because  its  grain 
needs  were  modest. 

"From  the  time  that  I  started 
buyir;g  grain  on  the  board  of  trade 
I  took  an  interest  in  it,"  Meyers 
told  the  writer  the  other  day.  "  It 
was  far  different  from  what  I  had 
been  told  when  I  was  young.  I 
found  it  was  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  If  I 
may  say  so  I  found  it  to  be  the 
classic  example  of  a  free  market 
in  action  where  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  public— by  the  sim- 
ple economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

"  I  have  always  believed  100  per 
cent  in  the  American  ideals  of 
liberty  and  in  individual  enter- 
prise. Just  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  liberty,  I  don't  know.  I 
guess  I  was  just  born  that  way. 


Anyhow,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  the  old  American  ideals  of 
personal  liberty  that  made  our 
country  so  great. 

"Because  of  my  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  board  of  trade  I  be- 
came active  in  its  affairs.  I  made 
many  trips  thruout  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  other  states  explain- 
ing it  to  farmers.  I  have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  interest 
and  sympathy  the  folks  in  the 
farm  area  now  have  for  the  board 
of  trade." 

Marries  the  Young  Lady 
Who  Lived  Across  the  Hall 

Meyers  recalled  that  when  he 
was  in  railroad  work  he  was  active 
in  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  union  and  as 
chairman  of  the  division  grievance 
committee.  He  noted  that  even  in 
those  days,  when  railroad  unions 
had  such  a  high  standing,  the 
grievance  boards  were  packed  with 
union  men. 

Returning  to  an  earlier  day  for 
a  moment,  when  Meyers  came  to 
Chicago  from  Buffalo  he  roomed 
with  a  cousin  in  Albany  Park.  An- 
other roomer  at  the  home  was  a 
young  lady  named  Miss  Ruby 
Richardson,  in  whom  he  was  not 
particularly  interested.  Came  a 
day  when  the  cousin  moved  to 
Maywood  w*hile  Miss  Richardson 
stayed  at  the  old  address. 

Meyers  still  regrets  the  time 
wasted  traveling  back  and  forth 
between  Maywood  and  Albany 
Park  when  he  might  have  stepped 
across  the  hall  to  convince  Miss 
Richardson  that  she  should 
change  her  name  to  Mrs.  Meyers, 
as  she  eventually  did.  The  Meyers 
had  a  delayed  honeymoon  in  Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  live  in 
River  Forest.  One  of  their  prin- 
cipal'interests  is  touring  the  coun- 
try. They  especially  enjoy  visiting 
historical  .  places.  The  husband 
plays  some  golf,  but  not  too  well. 
His  reading  includes  some  fiction 
and  books  on  economics  and  ani- 
mal nutrition  in  which  his  com- 
pany specializes. 

Notes  Advances  in  Animal 
Nutrition  in  Last  20  Years 

Arcady  Farms  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  small  enterprise  established 
by  the  late  Arthur  Meeker  when 
he  owned  the  Arcady  Farms  near 
LibertyVille.  Meeker  had  a  farm 
manager  who  mixed  animal  feed 
in  which  his  neighbors  got  inter- 
ested. To  oblige  his  neighbors  he 
set  up  a  small  mill  near  Rondout 
and  when  it  burned  moved  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Meyers  was  made  vice  president 
of  Arcady  Farms  in  1942,  a  direc- 
tor in  1945,  and  president  last 
August.  Before  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade  he 
served  as  a  director  for  five  years 
and  as  second  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent 

The  feed  business  continues  his 
main  interest  in  life.  He  says 
'there  has  been  a  notable  advance 
in  animal  nutrition  in  the  last  20 
years,  especially  in  the  last  few 
ye^ars  with  the  use  of  penicillin 
and  terramycin  in  feed  mixtures 
as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  min- 
erals, including  cobalt,  manganese 
sulphate,  potassium  iodide,  and 
others.  The  superior  quality  of 
modern  animals  and  poultry  at- 
tests to  the  value  of  the  new  feeds, 
he  asserts.  His  company  has  some 
400  employes  and  has  a  laboratory 
for  research  and  study  on  feeds. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Oscar  F.  Mayer,  Chairman 
of  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


On  March  29  Oscar  F.  Mayer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co.,  will  be  94.  If  you 
want  to  see  him  you  can  find  him 
most  any  day  at  1241  Sedgwick 
St.,  headquarters  of  the  famed  Chi- 
cago meat  products  company, 
which  he  founded  in  1883.  Usually 
he  sits  in  a  salesroom  alongside 
his  friend,  Bill  Poetsch,  an  assist- 
ant sales  manager. 

As  you  talk  to  this  gentle  and 
courteous  Chicagoan,  whose  dark 
eyes  glow  as  he  chats,  you  will 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  was  born  before  Lincoln 
ran  for  the  Presidency  and  that 
he  was  about  2  when  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated. 

This  writer  called  on  Mayer  a 
few  days  ago  and  was  enchanted 
by  his  stories  of  an  earlier  Chi- 
cago, of  the  days  when  North  av. 
was  the  city's  northern  limit  and 
when  there  were  truck  farms  just 
beyond.  His  memory  took  the 
visitor  back  to  the  days  in  Chi- 
cago before  World  War  I  when 
the  German  word  "  gemuetlich- 
keit"  had  real  meaning  in  the 
atmosphere  of  comradeship,  good 
food,  and  lively  singing — not  to 
mention  the  lovely  ladies — in  evi- 
dence in  such  places  as  the  old 
Bismarck  garden  and  the  Rienzi 
garden. 

The  years  have  imposed  their 
weight  on  Mayer's  shoulders  [inci- 
dentally the  "  a  "  in  Mayer  is  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  "wisest 
buyer"],  but  he  remembers  well 
the  small  boy  who  so  many  years 
ago  left  Germany  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  United  States — and 
found  it. 

Mayer  was  born  in  Kaesingen, 
Wurtemburg,    not    far    from    the 


OSCAR  F.  MAYER 


Bavarian  border.  The  Mayers 
were  an  old  Bavarian  family 
which  had  been  noted  for  four 
centuries  for  its  ministers  and  its 
foresters.  He  went  to  a  "Latin 
school"  until  he  was  11.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  1870  reduced 
the  family's  income,  so  the  boy 
left  school  and  went  off  to  Munich 
to  work  for  a  cousin  who  owned  a 
grocery  store. 

Three  years  later  the  cousin, 
John  M.  Schroll,  failed  in  business 
and  decided  to  see  if  he  could 
recoup  his  fortune  in  America.  He 
told  young  Oscar  to  ask  his 
mother  for  permission  to  go  with 
him  and  his  family — his  wife  and 
two  children.  The  boy's  mother 
consented,  so  young  Oscar  em- 
barked for  the  United  States  with 
the    Schrolls    and    upon    arriving 


went  with  them  to  Detroit*   The 
year~  was  1873. 

The  14  year  old  youngster  set 
out  immediately  to  make  himself 
self-supporting.  He  was  walking 
along  Gratiot  av.  in  Detroit  when 
he  came  to  a  butcher  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Antoine  which  had  a 
sign  on  the  window  reading  "  Boy 
Wanted."  He  applied  for  the  job 
and  got  it.  Tho  he  little  realized 
it  at  the  time,  this  action  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  his  life;  it  embarked  him  in 
the  meat  business  in  which  later 
he  was  to  become  so  successful. 
Had  chance  taken  him  elsewhere, 
to  a  drug  store,  for  instance,  his 
life  might  have  been  very  much 
different. 

The  Schrolls  lived  in  Detroit  for 
three  years  during  which  their 
young  relative  learned  the  meat 
business.  In  1876  they  left  the 
Michigan  city  to  seek  new  oppor- 
tunities in  Chicago,  as  did  the 
cousin.  The  Schrolls  soon  opened 
a  drug  store  on  North  av.  near 
Larrabee  st. 

New  Hunt   for  Employment 
Ends   in   Clark  St.   Market 

Once  more  'young  Mayer  went 
hunting  work.  He  found  employ- 
ment in  which  he  could  practice 
his  trade  in  Kohlhammer's,  a  well 
known  market  in  Clark  st.  which 
served  the  Gold  Coast  trade.  He 
worked  there  three  years.  Then, 
to  learn  more  about  the  business, 
he  spent  some  time  at  Armour's. 

So  when  one  John  Colling  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  little  butcher 
and  sausage  making  shop  at 
Sedgwick  and  Siegel  sts.  Mayer 
had  the  experience  that  enabled 
him  to  rent  it.  The  year  was 
1883  and  the  founder  of  the  little 
enterprise  was  24.  The  business 
was  a  success,  so  much  so  that 
five  years  after  it  was  started 
Colling  told  Mayer  that  he  would 
not  renew  the  lease  on  the  shop — 
that  Mayer  had  made  "enough 
money  "  there  and  that  he  wanted 
to  make  some  for  himself. 

Mayer  quickly  bought  a  piece  of 


property  at  Sedgwick  and  Scott 
st.  [formerly  Beethoven  pi.]  on 
which  he  erected  a  small  two  story 
building  into  which  he  and  his 
family  and  two  brothers  moved  in 
1888.  The  year  before,  in  1887,  he 
had  married  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, Miss  Louise  Greiner,  of 
Munich.  He  had  courted  her  dur- 
ing visits  to  Germany  after  he  had 
made  his  home  in  Chicago.  It  was 
in  September  when  the  Mayers 
packed  up  and  moved  into  the 
apartment  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  building.  Mrs.  Mayer 
carried  in  her  arms  to  the  new 
home  an  infant  son,  Oscar  G. 

The  new"  enterprise  was  financed 
in  part  by  savings,  a  bank  loan, 
and  money  the  young  bride  had 
received  from  her  parents  in  Ger- 
many. Some  years  before,  about 
1877,  Mayer  had  persuaded  his 
brother  Gottfried  to  go  to  Nurem- 
burg  to  take  an  apprenticeship  in 
sausage  making.  On  completing 
the  apprenticeship  in  the  city 
famed  for  its  sausages,  Gottfried 
joined  Oscar  in  Chicago  and  took 
over  the  production  department. 
Still  later  another  brother,  Max, 
joined  the  enterprise  as  "book- 
keeper." Oscar  was  the  "outside 
man." 

Detroit,  with  its  "butcher  shop 
school,"  was  the  starting  point  for 
the  "unknown"  from  the  old 
country  on  his  road  to  success. 
Chicago  provided  the  soil  that 
nourished  the  tiny  enterprise,  as  it 
has  done  for  so  many  others.  There 
were  two  circumstances  that  as- 
sured the  ultimate  success  of  the 
business.  One  was  the  inheritance 
by  the  young  business  man  of  a 
magnetic  personality  which  made 
him  a  natural  born  salesman.  The 
other  was  the  'birth  of  his  only 
son,  Oscar  G.,  whom  we  met  a  few 
paragrafts  back  as  an  infant. 
The  apartment  of  Sedgwick  st. 
later  was  the  birthplace  of  four 
sisters  for  the  boy.  Oscar  G.  has 
become  one  of  Chicago's  foremost 
citizens,  a  man  worthy  in  his  own 
right  of  a  place  in  this  series. ' 

Mayer  built  the  business  rapid- 


ly  thru  his  great  sales  ability, 
coupled  with  excellence  of  the 
company's  products.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  in  his  ney- 
dey  "a  complete  extrovert.  He 
enjoyed  life— fine  food,  good  wine, 
and  agreeable  friends.  He  had  a 
great  capacity  for  making  friends. 
In  a  few  years  after  starting  his 
business  he  numbered  among  his 
intimates  the  owners  of  many  of 
Chicago's  leading  restaurants. 
Friend  of  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
the  Elder  Mayor  of  Chicago 

An  early  friend  in  political  life 
was  Carter  H.  Harrison,  the  elder 
mayor  of  Chicago,  with  whom  he 
had  dined  at  Schlogl's  just  before 
Harrison  was  slain  at  the  door 
of  his  home  on  the  last  night  of 
the  Chicago  World's  Columbian 
exposition  in  1893.  And  the  sort  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  Mayer 
and  Carter  H.  Harrison  II,  one 
year  his  junior,  is  well  known. 

When  Mayer  was  55  his  brother 
Gottfried  died.  Oscar  G.,  fresh 
from  graduation  from  Harvard  in 
1909,  gave  up  his  plan  for  entering 
the  Harvard  Business  school  and 
went  to  work  for  the  company  of 
which  he  is  now  president.  Under 
his  leadership  the  company  has 
expanded  enormously.  Sales  last 
year  totaled  217  million  dollars^ 
When  Oscar  G.  entered  the  busi- 
ness, which  is  virtually  family 
owned,  there  were  about  200  em- 
ployes. Now  there  are  more  than 
9,000. 

Third  generation  members  of 
the  Oscar  Mayer  family  and 
second  generation  members  of  the 
Gottfried  Mayer  branch  hold  high 
executive  positions  with  the  com- 
pany. And  a  fourth  generation  is 
in  the  offing.  The  father  and  son 
thru  the  years  have  worked  in 
perfect  harmony. 

When  he  settled  in  Chicago  the 
father  decided  that  the  United 
States  was  to  be  his  home  and 


country  from  then  on.  He  has  had 
little  patience  with  people  who 
come  here  from  overseas,  then  re- 
fuse to  get  their  homelands  out  of 
their  minds.  The  old  gentleman 
had  been  a  staunch  American  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  word. 

Believes    in    Higher    Education, 

Tho  He  Supplied  His   Own 

Tho  he  had  little  formal  school- 
ing himself,  he  is  a  strong  believer 
in  college  education.  He  bemoans 
the  fact  that  he  was  among  the 
few  members  of  his  family  who 
thru  the  years  failed  to  get  a 
higher  education.  He  has  made  up 
for  this,  however,  by  study.  His 
favorite  reading  has  been  in  the 
classics,  with  Tacitus  among  his 
favorite  authors.  He  has  been  an 
ardent  student  of  Christopher 
Columbus  and  his  life.  And  for 
many  years  he  has  been  a  collec- 
tor of  art  in  a  modest  way. 

Mayer  admitted  to  this  writer 
that  he  smokes  three  Havanas  a 
day,  always  after  4  p.  m.  The  gen- 
erosity with  which  he  passes 
smokes  out  from  a  box  in  his  desk 
indicates  that  he  probably  does 
somewhat  better.  He  enjoys  a 
glass  of  wine  or  two.  The  nights 
find  him  in  bed  early  in  his  home 
at  5727  Sheridan  rd.  where  he  has 
lived  since  1914.  Mrs.  Mayer  died 
in  1931.  He  goes  to  his  office  al- 
most every  day.  In  fact,  he  cur- 
rently has  been  enjoying  better 
health  than  he  did  a  dozen  years 
ago.  His  birthday  each  year  is 
cause  for  a  lively  celebration  in 
the  company's  offices. 

His  consideration  for  others  was 
reflected  in  the  way  he  rose  to  bid 
this  writer  adieu  at  the  end  of  an 
interview.  There  was  a  momen- 
tary slip  as  he  asked  the  writer 
if  he  had  his  "  horse  and  buggy  " 
outside.  Then  he  laughed  as  he 
corrected  himself,  "I  should  say 
auto  —  we've  been  talking  too 
much  about  the  old  days." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  James  S.  Knowlson, 
Head  of  Stewart-Warner 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


A  gentleman  who  has  been 
described  as  a  "  combination  old 
time  shop  man  and  a  Scotch  book- 
keeper" rules  over 'the  many  and 
varied  activities  of  the  Stewart- 
Warner  corporation  from  a  com- 
fortable but  unpretentious  office 
in  the  company's  enormous  head- 
quarters building  on  Diversey 
blvd.  This  combination  of  abilities 
aptly  fits  him  for  the  kind  of  com- 
pany he  serves  both  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  shopman  qualities  [actu- 
ally, technical  engineering  skill] 
w?ll  serve  him  in  his  supervision 
of  the  production  of  hundreds  of 
items,  among  others  lubricating 
equipment  for  automobiles  and 
factories,  television  receivers, 
heating  equipment,  and  castings. 
The  Scotch  bookkeeper  in  him 
makes  him  a  penny  saver.  Fortu- 
nately he  has  the  ability  to  make 
the  pennies  he  saves  grow  into 
profits  counted  in  dollars. 

The  gentleman  who  holds  down 
the  two  foregoing  positions  with 
Stewart-Warner  is  James  [Jim] 
S.  Knowlson  who,  besides  having 
a  top  reputation  as  an  industri- 
alist, is  widely  known  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  old  Amercian  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  justice.  In 
World  War  II  he  was  given  the 
medal  of  merit — highest  military 
award  made  to  civilians — for  "  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding 
services  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  war  production  board." 

Born  in  Pullman,  III.,   but  Is 

Reared   in    Western   Suburbs 

Knowlson  was  born  June  29, 
1883,  in  Pullman,  now  a  part  of 
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JAMES  S.  KNOWLSON 

Chicago's  far  south  side.  His 
father,  James  S.  Sr.,  was  in  the 
real  estate  business.  Soon  after 
the  son's  birth  the  family  moved 
to  Aurora  and  in  1893  it  settled 
in  Western  Springs.  Obviously  the 
brief  Pullman  resident  remembers 
nothing  about  the  town  of  his 
birth.  However,  in  later  years  he 
did  run  across  a  "  Pullman  coinci- 
dence." 

He  was  discussing  birth  places 
with  an  old  friend,  Joseph  A. 
Rushton,  veteran  Chicago  stock 
broker,  when  he  mentioned  Pull- 
man as  his.  Why,  my  father  was 
an  Episcopal  minister  there,  said 
Rushton.  Then  it  was  your  father 
that  baptized  me,  Knowlson  re- 
joined. 

When  the  Knowlsons  arrived  in 
Western   Springs   it   was    a   tiny 


Quaker  community  of  400  persons. 
The  family  home  was  on  Grand 
av.>  near  the  northern  edge  of  the 
town.  The  Stewart-Warner  chief 
remembers  vividly  an  old  spring 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Burlington  railroad's  tracks,  two 
blocks  west  of  the  station.  As  a 
youngster  he  enjoyed  going  with 
his  friends  to  the  woods  near  the 
town.  His  preferred  books  when  a 
boy  were  those  written  by  Dickens 
and  Thackery. 

He  became  the  envy  of  his 
grammar  school  mates  when  the 
janitor  paid  him  $1  a  month  to 
ring  the  school  bell  that  called 
the  children  to  class.  While  a  boy 
in  grammar  school  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  many  new  things 
being  developed  thruout  the  world. 
They  excited  his  curiosity  and  led 
to  a  deep  interest  in  physics.  He 
retains  this  feeling  for  physics  to 
this  day  and  still  hopes  to  have  a 
physics  laboratory  of  his  own. 

He  went  to  high  school  in  La 
Grange  where  he  played  basket- 
ball. Summers  he  loafed  and  since 
he  did  not  work  there  was  no 
money  in  his  pockets.  Then  on  to 
Cornell  university  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1905.  In  his  last 
year  he  taught  physics  in  the 
Ithaca  [N.  Y.]  High  school  for 
which  he  was  paid  $150  a  month. 
On  leaving  college  he  had  two 
jobs  offered  him,  one  a  teaching 
post  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  at  $175  a 
month  and  the  other  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  company  in  Schenec- 
tady at  $9.80  for  a  56  hour  week. 

His  Choice?  The  Leaser  Job 

with  56  Hour  Work   Week 

He  chose  the  latter  and  started 
work  as  a  trainee.  When  he  left 
the  company  in  1909  he  was  in 
the  central  station  department 
which  sold  electric  equipment  to 
Commonwealth  Edison  company 
and  other  utilities.  Before  leaving 
for  Cornell,  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance in  La  Grange  of  Fred 
Sargent  and  Ayers  Lundy,  part- 
ners in  the  famed  engineering 
firm   of   Sargent   &   Lundy,   who 


promised  him  a  job  with  their  firm 
after  he  had  gained  some  experi- 
ence on  the  outside. 

Meantime,  Lundy  had  met  an 
inventor  who  sold  him  on  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  an  electric  ham- 
mer for  use  in  breaking  concrete 
and  other  material. 

After  leaving  General  Electric 
the  young  engineer  asked  Lundy 
for  a  job.  The  latter  invited  him 
to  join  a  new  company,  the  Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Tool  company,  then 
being  organized  to  manufacture 
the  electric  hammer.  Lundy  be- 
lieved he  had  an  expert  in  the 
young  engineer  and  Knowlson 
thought  that  Lundy  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  the  elec- 
tric hammer.  It  developed  that 
each  was  somewhat  mistaken 
about   the  other. 

The  new  device  was  not  the 
success  that  had  been  hoped.  How- 
ever, the  company,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Speedway  Manu- 
facturing company,  developed 
other  tools  and  became  highly 
profitable. 

One  of  the  young  persons  with 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
became  acquainted  while  moving 
back  and  forth  between  Western 
Springs  and  La  Grange  was  Miss 
Norah  Eustis,  whose  father,  P.  S. 
Eustis,  was  traffic  manager  of  the 
Burlington  railroad.  The  ac- 
quaintanceship resulted  in  mar- 
riage in  1914.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowl- 
son have  three  daughters  and  a 
son  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  onetime  school  bell  ringer 
made  a  good  living  out  of  the 
Speedway  company  which  he 
headed.  It  was  while  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  tool  company  that  he 
became  a  friend  of  Joseph  E.  Otis 
Jr.  and  later  of  Joseph  E.  Otis  Sr., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  old  Central  Trust  company. 
Joseph  E.  Otis  Jr.  in  1935  became 
president  of  Stewart-Warner. 

In  the  early  1930s  the  great  de- 
pression was  going  at  full  speed. 
The  directors  of  Stewart-Warner 


along  with  those  of  many  other 
companies  were  getting  nervous. 
Profits  were  down  and  so  were 
prospects.  The  directors  wanted 
someQne  on  the  board  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  and 
who  had  been  successful  elsewhere 
as  regards  profits.  Otis  Sr.  knew 
about  Knowlson's  qualities  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  him  invited  to  a 
place  on  the  Stewart-Warner 
board.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  in  1939  also  took  on  the  post 
of  president. 

Company  More  Diversified, 
Builds  Good  War  Record 

Since  Knowlson  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  company  its  suc- 
cess record  is  a  matter  of  history. 
It  has  broadened  its  activities  so 
that  it  no  longer  can  be  consid- 
ered as  mainly  an  automobile  ac- 
cessory manufacturiing  company. 
Its  war  record  was  notable.  It 
has  about  10,500  employes.  Sales 
last  year  were  about  120  million 
.dollars.  One  of  Knowlson's  major 
problems  today  is  that  of  getting 
together  a  staff  of  men  from 
whom  to  select  his  successor  when 
that  becomes  necessary. 

The  Stewart-Warner  chief  is  a 
firm  believer  in  chance.  However, 
he  believes  that  the  measure  of  a 
man  may  be  judged  by  his  ability 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  come  his  way  and  by 
hi~  ability  to  seize  the  likely  ones. 
A  quality  he  believes  of  top  value 
to  a  man  who  wants  to  move 
ahead  is  being  able  to  make  deci- 
sions. This  quality  is  especially 
valuable  to  the  head  of  a  small 
company.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  small  company  with  a  man 
able  to  make  fast  and  correct  de- 
cisions has  the  edge  over  large 
companies,  he  believes. 

Knowlson  recalls  a  conversation 
he  had  as  a  young  man  with  a 
gentleman  named  Brown  who  was 
an  official  of  the  Burlington. 
Brown  had  invited  his  young 
friend  to  ride  out  over  the  road 


with  him  in  his  private  car.  The 
two  were  sitting  on  the  back  plat- 
form and  the  older  man  was  pass- 
ing out  advice  to  the  younger  man. 

"Never  be  afraid  to  give  an 
answer,"  Brown  said.  "As  you 
grow  older  you  will  be  surprised 
how  many  times  you  arc  right." 

The  young  man  adopted  that 
advice  and  still  follows  it. 

Knowlson  commutes  every  day 
from  his  borne  in  Hinsdale  to  the 
Stewart-Warner  offices,  a  round 
trip  of  48  miles  daily.  He  arises  at 
6  a.  m.,  makes  his  own  coffee  in 
an  electric  percolator,  and  gets  to 
his  office  about  9  o'clock.  He  pre- 
fers horseback  riding  to  golf  and 
he  likes  to  play  bridge  occasion- 
ally. He  dislikes  late  parties  and 
overindulgence  in  anything. 

Term  Him  Salty  and  Gruff $ 
but  Kindly  as  They  Come 

His  friends  describe  him  as  a 
"salty  character"  who  puts  up  a 
gruff  exterior  but  who  actually  is 
as  kindly  as  they  come.  However, 
he  does  look  at  things  that  come 
before  him  with  a  cool  and  effici- 
ent eye.  He  is  a  fighter  for  the 
things  he  believes  in.  He  likes 
people,  is  kindly  and  considerate 
in  his  relations  with  everyone,  and 
is  known  to  be  especially  loyal  to 
his  friends. 

One  of  his  interests  is  his  home 
in  Virginia,  about  15  miles  from 
Hot  Springs.  He  did  much  of  the 
interior  work  himself.  He  is  fond 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  especially 
fishing  for  salmon  in  Quebec.  He 
has  a  splendid  record  of  public 
service.  Among  other  positions  he 
has  held  have  been  those  of  vice- 
chairman  of  the  war  production 
board,  director  of  priorities,  mem- 
ber of  the  army  and  navy  liquida- 
tion commission  in  Europe  and 
president  of  the  Radio  Manufac- 
turers association. 

His  home  in  Virginia  might  be 
described  as  a  log  cabin  and  tho 
he  wasn't  born  in  one  he  expects 
to  wind  up  his  days  in  one. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Roy  Tuchbreiter,  Head 
of  Continental  Companies 


-By  Philip  Hampson 

Roy   Tuch- 


The  life  story  of 
breiter  is  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  thousands  of  boys 
born  in  Chicago's  "tough  dis- 
tricts "  of  parents  in  moderate  or 
poor  circumstances.  And  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  attention  of 
parents  as  showing  how  impor- 
tant can  be  their  influence  on  th^ir 
teen-age  sons. 

Tuchbreiter  was  once  one  of 
"those  kids  who  haven't  got  a 
chance."  Be  that  as  it  may  be 
now  sits  in  a  splendid  office  over- 
looking Grant  park  from  which  he 
directs  the  destinies  of  two  life 
insurance  companies  having  a 
total  of  about  2  2/3  billion  dollars 
of  life  insurance  in  force. 

Together  with  two  casualty  com- 
panies he  also  heads,  the  insur- 
ance enterprise  of  which  he  is  top 
man  has  an  annual  premium  in- 
come of  about  205  million  dollars. 

For  the  record,  Tuchbreiter  is 
president  of  the  Continental  Cas- 
ualty company,  Continental  Assur- 
ance company,  and  Transportation 
Insurance  company  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  United  States  Life 
Insurance  company.  The  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Continental  companies  include 
some  of  the  most  famed  names  in 
Chicago's  business  world.  The 
headquarters  of  this  middle  west- 
ern insurance  empire  are  at  310 
S.  Michigan  av. 

Tuchbreiter  recently  told  this 
writer  that  he  was  born  June  8, 
1894,  in  a  "very  tough  part"  of 
Chicago's  west  side.  His  parents 
were  born  on  Wisconsin  farms  and 
were  of  German  descent.  The  fa- 
ther was  an  employe  of  Mandel 
Brothers. 


ROY  TUCHBREITER 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  said 
that  for  as  long  as  he  can  remem- 
ber he  had  a  burning  desire  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world.  Even  as  a 
small  boy  he  preferred  reading  bi- 
ografies  and  books  on  serious  sub- 
jects to  fiction,  as  he  still  does. 
From  his  books  he  drew  forth  some 
"big  words"  which  he  used  to 
dazzle  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
That  was  a  part  of  a  success  build- 
up in  evidence  even  at  that  tender 
age. 

The  teen-age  boy  was  possessed 
of  great  energy— an  energy  that 
sometimes  led  him  into  what  in- 
dulgent female  relatives  might 
have  described  as  peccadilloes. 
Realistic  persons  not  bound  to  him 
by  family  ties  might  have  de- 
scribed  some   of   his    actions   as 


those  of  a  young  hooligan  who  de- 
served a  good  spanking. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  this  same 
boyhood  energy  Which  led  him  into 
what  then  was  considered  a  series 
of  unfortunate  events,  but  which 
actually  were  the  causes  of  his 
getting  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. And  it  was  that  same  en- 
ergy, tamed  considerably  in  later 
years,  that  helped  him  become  an 
extremely  successful  insurance  ex- 
ecutive. 

When  in  seventh  grade  of  gram- 
mar school  young  Tuchbreiter 
took  part  in  some  pranks  which 
had  a  climax  when  he  tossed  a 
dictionary  out  the  window.  It 
landed  on  the  principal's  head. 
Realizing  the  enormity  of  his  ac- 
tion the  13  year  old  boy  fled  from 
his  room  and  thereby  ended  his 
formal  education.  He  was  afraid 
to  face  the  wrath  of  his  religious 
and  strict  parents  at  home  so  he 
went  to  an  area  close  to  the  Loop 
where  he  rented  a  room  at  50 
cents  a  week,  with  a  promise  to 
pay  when  he  got  a  job. 

Can   Hm    Type?    He   Take* 
Two  Daye  Time  to  Learn 

The  next  morning  young  Roy 
and  two  other  lads  might  have 
been  seen  in  an  employment  agen- 
cy. The  manager  gave  each  a  slip 
of  paper  with  the  addresses  of 
persons  wanting  office  boys.  Tuch- 
breiter, who  was  a  fast  runner, 
chose  the  address  of  the  office 
farthest  away  and  sped  to  it  at 
top  speed.  He  figured  that  the  two 
other  boys  would  make  for  the 
closer  offices. 

In  a  few  moments  he  found 
himself  facing  Pere  L.  Wicks  Jr., 
a  general  insurance  agent,  who 
immediately  asked  him  if  he  could 
run  a  typewriter.  In  his  anxiety 
to  get  the  job  the  boy  said  yes 
tho  this  was  not  the  case.  He  told 
Wicks  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
go  to  work  in  two  days,  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  insurance  man. 
He  spent  the  two  days  at  a  type- 
writer store  in  Clark  st.  where  he 
spent  all  the  hours  he  could  learn- 
ing how  to  operate  a  machine. 
When  he  appeared  at  Wicks'  of- 


fice to  take  a  $3  a  week  job  he 
was  able  to  type  out  insurance 
policies. 

After  a  diet  of  beans  and  apple 
pie  at  Pixley  &  Ehlers  for  more 
than  a  week  the  boy  returned 
home  when  his  parents  agreed  to 
let  him  keep  his  job.  In  the  two 
years  with  Wicks  that  followed 
the  youngster  learned  shorthand 
from  the  office  stenografer  and 
frequently  spent  his  evenings  in 
the  office  to  improve  his  speed 
both  on  the  typewriter  and  in 
shorthand.  Meantime,  Wicks 
taught  him  the  definitions  and 
fundamentals  of  insurance. 

Summoned  to  Carry  Banjo 
for  Bo***  Night  Out 

On  the  lighter  side  in  this  period 
he  met  a  gentleman  who  in  later 
years  was  to  become  a  good  friend. 
Wicks  liked  to  play  the  banjo  and 
he  had  a  young  lawyer  friend, 
John  Black,  who  liked  to  sing. 
Frequently  the  two  would  meet 
at  some  club  and  young  Tuch- 
breiter would  be  called  to  bring 
Wicks'  banjo.  Later' Black  became 
one  of  the  city's  most  widely 
known  lawyers. 

When  he  was  about  16  Tuch- 
breiter went  to  work  for  another 
insurance  company  and  soon  went 
out  on  the  road  traveling  thruout 
the  middle  west.  His  job  was  to 
appoint  agents  for  the  company. 
When  he  was  18  he  was  making 
$150  a  month,  a  large  salary  in 
those  days.  In  October,  1916,  he 
was  hired  by  the  Continental  Cas- 
ualty company  and  sent  to  New 
York  City  as  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's health  and  accident  depart- 
ment. 

He  recalls  how  he  arrived  in 
New  York  not  even  knowing  street 
names.  How  to  get  the  names  of 
possible  customers  appeared  to  be 
an  insurmountable  task.  Then  an 
idea  struck  him.  He  would  go  to 
a  place  frequented  by  insurance 
agents  in  the  field  and  ask  their 
advice. 

Actually  the  meeting  place  was 
a  combination  saloon  and  restau- 


rant.  The  young  salesman  asked 
the  bartender  if  he  carried  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  and 
was  told  he  did.  Thereupon  he 
asked  the  bartender  if  he  would 
introduce  him  to  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  him.  The  bartender  said 
his  agent  "was  standing  right 
over  there,"  called  him,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Chicagoan. 
The  New  Yorker  invited  the  young 
man  to  have  lunch  with  him  and 
gave  him  the  names  of  30  poten- 
tial customers  "to  help  him  keep 
his  job."  The  Chicagoan  was  soon 
a  success  in  that  job. 

Joins  the  Army  and  Finds 

His  First  Foe  Is  Calculus 

In  1917  Tuchbreiter  joined  the 
army,  entering  officer  training 
camp  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  On  his 
first  day  in  class  an  instructor 
mentioned  calculus.  "What's  cal- 
culus? "  asked  Tuchbreiter.  [Re- 
member he  ended  school  in  seventh 
grade.]  "What's  that?"  roared 
the  instructor.  "You've  got  no 
business  in  this  class."  Tuchbrei- 
ter assured  the  instructor  he 
would  soon  have  sufficient  cal- 
culus in  his  head  to  keep  him  in 
class — and  he  did.  He  went  to 
the  front  in  France  with  the  123d 
field  artillery,  emerging  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

"After  all,  mathematics  is  just 
common  sense;  all  it  takes  is  the 
use  of  one's  reasoning  power," 
said  Tuchbreiter  in  explaining  the 
army  school  incident.  And  the 
writer,  recalling  his  own  unsuc- 
cessful bouts  with  mathematics, 
wished  he  had  known  that  earlier. 

The  artillery  man  returned  to 
Chicago  after  the  war  and  be- 
came Continental's  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  agents.  His  rise 
to  the  presidency  was  assured  by 
his  energy  and  will  to  succeed. 
And,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
Continental  group  of  companies 
have  had  a  sensational  period  of 
growth  since  he  has  headed  them. 

What  kind  of  a  person  is  Tuch- 


breiter? Basically  he  is  still  a 
west  side  kid,  but  one  whose  en- 
ergies have  been  tamed  and  di- 
rected toward  a  useful  life.  He  is 
direct  in  his  speech  with  no  beat- 
ing around  the  bush.  He  lacks 
the  finesse  of  the  college  gradu- 
ate, but  he  is  rather  proud  of  this. 
He  understands  the  so  -  called 
"blue  blood"  types  represented 
on  his  board  of  directors  and  they 
understand  him. 

Appointed  to  Presidency 

of  Life  Company  in   194 S 

Above  all  he  is  a  super-sales- 
man. Selling  was  his  forte  thru 
most  of  his  business  career,  which 
meant  that  he  had  to  keep  the 
late  hours  and  follow  the  usual 
practices  of  the  successful  sales- 
man. When  Herman  A.  Behrens, 
president  for  many  years  of  Con- 
tinental Assurance,  died  in  1945 
Tuchbreiter,  who  already  was 
president  of  Continental  Casualty, 
was  chosen  by  the  directors  to 
head  the  life  company. 

In  that  year  he  dropped  the 
salesman's  characteristics — or  so 
he  believes— and  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive's mantle. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
this  community  if  every  boy  in  it 
could  have  a  talk  with  Roy  Tuch- 
breiter. He  probably  could  put 
across  better  than  a  ton  of  read- 
ing matter  the  rewards  that  can 
come  to  a  youngster  if  he  will 
keep  on  the  right  track.  The 
insurance  executive  likes  people. 

Among  his  outside  interests  is 
his  2,000  acre  ranch  near  White 
Bird,  Idaho.  He  has  always  liked 
horses  and  he  has  many  on  his 
ranch.  When  a  youngster  he  en- 
joyed polo.  Now  he  plays  golf.  He 
is  an  enthusiast  for  Chicago,  say- 
ing that  the  atmosphere  here 
makes   for  independent  thinking. 

11  The  big  thing  to  get  ahead  is 
to  know  and  understand  both  your- 
self and  people,"  he  observed. 
"  Add  to  that  plenty  of  hard 
work." 


The  Road  to  Success 


A  Sketch  of  B.  A. 
of  Sunbeam 


The  president  of  Sunbeam  cor- 
poration was  born  in  London  and 
lived  there  briefly,  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  was  educated  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  coming  to  Chi- 
cago took  the  road  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  his  becoming  head  of 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  small 
electrical  appliances  in  the  coun- 
try. Despite  the  "big  town"  in- 
fluence on  his  life,  he  doesn't  like 
living  in  cities. 

So  in  introducing  B.  A.  Graham, 
Sunbeam's  president  since  1944, 
we  will  describe  him  as  a  new 
resident  of  Hinsdale,  where  he  re- 
cently moved  into  a  new  ranch 
type  house,  and  a  former  long 
time  resident  of*  River  Forest.  He 
moved  from  River  Forest  because 
it  was  getting  "  too  big." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  London  April  4,  1900,  and 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
the  United  States  in  December, 
1901.  His  father,  E.  Graham,  be- 
came a  furniture  salesman  for  a 
large  department  store  when  the 
family  settled  in  New  York  City. 

Graham  recalls  that  money  was 
none  too  plentiful  in  the  family's 
tenement  home  in  the  Bronx.  His 
playground  as  a  tiny  lad  was  the 
streets  of  New  York.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  would  swim  in  the  East 
river  and  in  the  winter  he  liked  to 
skate.  It  wasn't  until  much  later 
that  he  ever  saw  the  countryside 
of  his  adopted  nation. 

Drops  High   School  Career 
to  Work  for  Ad  Agency 

The  boy  liked  to  read — Alger, 
Henty,  the  Rover  boys,  and  Eng* 
lish  sea  stories.  He  did  the  usual 
things  that  city  boys  do  to  earn 
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money,  including  selling  papers. 
He  had  a  route  for  a  widely  known 
magazine  named  for  the  last  day 
of  the  week  and  he  sold  the  same 
magazine  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
of  an  "L"  station.  In  grammar 
school  he  was  reasonably  good. 
He  went  to  high  school  a  few 
months,  then  quit  to  take  a  job  as 
an  office  boy  for  a  small  adver- 
tising agency. 

To  put  it  mildly,  New  York  has 
quite  a  few  things  at  hand  which 
would  make  one  want  "  the  bet- 
ter things  in  life."  Looking  around 
at  what  New  York  had  to  offer 
gave  the  office  boy  the  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  To  help  himself 
along  he  went  nights  [three  or 
four  times  a  week  for  about  five 
years]  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Accounts  and  Finance  where  he 


took  a  business  course. 

He  advanced  at  the  advertis- 
ing agency  from  office  boy  to  as- 
sistant space  buyer,  then  to  pro- 
duction man.  In  1918,  when  he 
was  18,  he  enlisted  in  the  305th 
heavy  tank  regiment.  On  his  dis- 
charge he  returned  to  the  adver- 
tising agency  briefly  before  going 
to  work  for  Business  Training  cor- 
poration. 

In  1921  there  a  depression, 
nothing  comparable  with  the  one 
starting  in  1929,  but  a  business 
setback  nevertheless.  Had  anyone 
suggested  at  the  time  that  any- 
thing good  could  come  out  of  the 
depression  young  Graham  would 
have  laughed  at  him  with  derision. 
But  it  was  the  depression  which 
proved  to  be  the  event  that  put 
him  on  the  path  that  led  to  his 
present  office. 

Things  Get  So  Bad  in  N.  Y. 
He  Take*  Chicago  Assignment 

Business  got  pretty  bad  for 
Business  Training,  so  the  manage- 
ment took  steps  to  start  some  dol- 
lars flowing  into  the  treasury. 
One  of  these  was  an  order  to 
young  Graham  to  go  to  Chicago  to 
see  if  he  could  sell  the  company's 
courses  in  English  and  in  foreman 
training.  At  the  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  advertising  and  promo- 
tion work  for  the  company.  He  ad- 
mits if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
scarcity  of  jobs  in  New  York 
caused  by  the  depression  he  would 
have  turned  down  the  Chicago  as- 
signment. 

One  of  his  first  orders  in  Chi- 
cago was  from  Chicago  Elevated 
Advertising  company.  He  sold  the 
president  on  buying  a  foreman's 
training  course  for  use  by  his  em- 
ployes. Shortly  thereafter  Graham 
went  to  work  selling  advertising 
for  Chicago  Elevated, Advertising 
Among  other  companies  he  visited 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  company 
[the  old  name  of  Sunbeam]  which 
for  many  years  had  specialized  in 
the  manufacture  of  sheep  shears 
and  horse  clippers  and  which  had 
just  brought  out  the  Sunbeam 
electric  iron. 


Graham  induced  Chicago  Flex- 
ible Shaft  to  take  an  ad  in  the 
elevated  cars  for  the  new  iron. 
He  met  -the  company's  president, 
M.  W.  McArdle,  who  offered  him 
a  job  selling  irons,  which  he 
turned  down.  His  next  position 
was  with  an  advertising  agency 
for  which  he  worked  until  1925. 
In  that  year  he  decided  if  he  was 
to  succeed  in  advertising  he  should 
have  some  practical  selling  experi- 
ence. 

So  he  applied  to  McArdle  and 
was  given  a  job  selling  irons.  He 
had  the  full  intention  of  going 
back  into  the  advertising  agency 
business.  But  when  he  began  to 
sell  the  irons  he  really  found  his 
calling — selling.  He  liked  to  sell. 
For  a  year  he  went  around  the 
Chicago  area  selling  irons  to  small 
retailers.  At  that*  time  the  com- 
pany had  about  275  employes,  of 
whom  three,  including  Graham, 
were  iron  salesmen.  Then  he  was 
sent  to  California  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.  He  was  brought 
back  to  Chicago  and  made  assist- 
ant sales  manager.  In  1929  he  be- 
came sales  manager. 

In  1935,  when  he  was  only  35, 
he  was  elected  a  vice  president 
and  in  1944  he  succeeded  H.  C. 
Wright  as  president.  Wright  is 
now  the  company's  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  company  has  about  4,500 
employes,  including  more  than  200 
salesmen,  and  it  has  been  selling 
more  than  4  million  electrical  ap- 
pliances a  year,  including  its  elec- 
tric iron,  food  mixer,  electric  ra- 
zor, coffee  maker,  toaster,  and 
other  items.  Its  sales  in  1952  ex- 
ceeded 66  million  dollars.  Inci- 
dentally, since  Graham  has  been 
president  the  company  has  spent 
about  12  million  dollars  out  of  its 
earnings  in  building  ultra-modern 
plants. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Chicago 
Graham  met  thru  friends  a  young 
lady  named  Miss  Angela  Rock  of 


Williamsburg,  la.  She  was  going 
to  college  here  at  the  time.  The 
young  people  were  married  in 
1925.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  have 
two  children,  a  son,  John,  who 
is  a  doctor  and  an  intern  at  the 
Cook  County  hospital,  and  a 
daughter,  Annette.  Miss  Graham 
was  graduated  from  Northwestern 
university  last  year,  but  now  is 
taking  a  oourse  in  shorthand  and 
stenografy  because  her  father  be- 
lieves that  all  young  people  should 
have  some  training  to  fit  them  to 
earn  their  own  living  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Plays   Golf,   but  Favorite 
Recreation  Is  Cards 

Sunbeam's  president  is  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  forthright  in 
his  speech,  and  direct  in  action. 
His  friends,  and  he  has  many,  call 
him  Bert.  He  plays  some  golf,  but 
his  favorite  recreations  are 
bridge,  whist,  and  gin  rummy. 
Some  of  his  close  friends  have  a 
word  of  caution  for  bridge  play- 
ers, such  as  the  writer,  who  use 
the  intuition  system  as  opposed  to 
Goren,  and  who  might  be  inveigled 
into  a  game  with  him. 

Actually,  his  hobby  is  his  work. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  that  he 
does  not  visit  one  of  the  company's 
plants  across  the  street  from  his 
office.  His  reading-— and  he  reads 
a  lot — is  concerned  with  subjects 
that  may  be  useful  to  him— 
economics,  business,  and  biografy. 
He  has  done  considerable  travel- 
ing. He  has  visited  Australia,  but 
has  never  seen  London  since  he 
left.it  as  a  baby  in  his  mother's 
arms. 

He  told  this  writer  recently 
he  believes  almost  everyone  has 
the  ability  to  excel  in  something. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  in  order 
for  a  person  to  find  out  in  what 
line  he  would  be  most  likely  to  ex- 
cel it  would  be  wise  for  him  to 
move  around  a  lot  at  the  start  of 
his  career,"  Graham  said. 

Graham  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 


to  be  a  continued  success  a  com- 
pany must  plan  foi  continuity  of 
management.  He  explained  that 
Sunbeam  has  a  second  line  of  ex- 
ecutives just  below  the  top  line, 
and  below  the  second  line  a  third 
line  with  young  men  ready  to 
move  up.  Sunbeam's  policy  is  to 
keep  young  men  moving  into  the 
organization.  This  is  accomplished 
largely  thru  a  program  of  bring- 
ing in  promising  men  from  college 
and  training  them. 

"  You  Don't  Have  to  Be  Old 
to  Hold  a  Responsible  Job" 

"We  don't  have  to  go  outside 
our  organization  to  get  a  man  to 
fill  any  position,  including  presi- 
dent," Graham  commented.  "Even 
in  our  sales  force  we  never  have 
to  go  elsewhere  to  get  a  senior 
salesman.  All  our  vice  presidents 
started  with  the  company  as 
young  men.  I  was  35  when  I  was 
made  a  vice  president.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  to  be  an  old  man 
to  hold  a  responsible  job." 

Graham  told  the  writer  that 
he  now  handles  little  of  the  com- 
pany's detail  work.  He  rarely 
writes  a  letter,  leaving  to  depart- 
ment managers  the  chores  of  tak- 
ing care  of  correspondence.  He 
acts  as  a  coordinator,  ready  to 
step  in  with  help  and  advice  in 
solving  problems.  One  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  see  that  man- 
agement runs  smoothly. 

The  Sunbeam  executive  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  fair 
trade  law.  He  maintains  that  a 
company  which  has  built  a  fine 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
products  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  enlarge  and  maintain  its 
dealer  organization  thru  the  in- 
strument of  standardized  prices. 
He  holds  that  "  loss  leader  "  sales 
of  popular  items  by  large  retailers 
are  unfair  to  small  retailers  and 
ultimately  to  the  public. 

Associates  describe  their  presi- 
dent as  having  "  a  host  of  friends  " 
and  as  being  "  quite  a  host." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  W.  A.  Wieboldt, 
Founder  of  Store  Company 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Tomorrow  a  great  Chicagoan 
will  observe  his  96th  birthday. 
With  him  on  that  important  day 
will  be  the  lady  he  took  as  his 
bride  just  a  few  days  £hort  of  70 
years  ago.  It  will  be  a  quiet  event, 
for  96  years  do  not  rest  too  lightly 
on  anyone's  shoulders,  including 
such  a  long  active  person  as  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  William  A. 
Wieboldt,  founder  of  the  Wieboldt 
chain  of  department  stores. 

The  story  of  this  venerable  Chi- 
cagoan is  an  inspiring  one.  Start- 
ing his  business  journey  thru  life 
from  something  under  scratch,  he 
built  a  business  which  has  pro- 
vided livings  for  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  And  marking  a 
high  spot  in  his  long  career,  he 
and  Mrs.  Wieboldt  back  in  1921 
established  the  Wieboldt  Founda- 
tion, which  has  made  many  not- 
able contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  that  did  a  great 
deal  for  them. 

The  dean  of  the  city's  merchants 
arrived  here  just  in  time  to  take 
part  in  one  of  Chicago's  hottest 
events — the  great  fire  of  1871.  He 
was  just  14  at  the  time,  so  his  role 
in  those  critical  days  was  not  an 
especially  important  one,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  carrying  things  for 
others. 

Just  a  few  months  before  the 
Chicago  fire  young  Wieboldt  set 
out  to  the  new  world  from  Ger- 
many accompanied  by  two  older 
strangers  who  gave  him  some 
guidance  before  he  found  his  own 
road  to  success. 
Born  in  Thatch  Roofed 
Cottage  in  Germany 

He  was  born  March  8,  1857, 
near  Cuxhaven,  Germany,  in  an 


WILLIAM  A.   WIEBOLDT 

area  called  Altenbruch  [west 
end].  His  father,  a  farmer,  died 
when  William  was  only  2  years 
old  and  Irs  mother  remarried.  His 
birthplace  was  a  small  thatch 
roofed  cottage  of  which  the  barn 
was  an  integral  part.  As  a  boy  he 
like  to  watch  his  elders  open  the 
sluice  gates  when  the  tide  was  out 
to  let  excess  water  run  off  the 
land,  for  the  area  was  a  low 
country.  With  others  he  caught 
eels  in  traps  made  from  rattan  to 
add  variety  to  his  family's  table. 
But  mostly  it  was  work,  hard 
work,  on  the  farm  for  the  boy. 
When  he  was  11  he  was  "  hired  " 
out  to  a  neighboring  farmer  who 
besides  providing  his  board  paid 
him  a  wage  equivalent  to  $3  in 
American  money  for  six  months  of 


toil.  For  clock  watchers  who  make 
a  dash  for  their  hats  at  the  end  of 
an  eight  hour  stint  five  days  a 
week,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
call that  the  boy's  day  was  15 
hours. 

Relieving  the  monotony  of  his 
days  was  the  time  the  lad  spent 
with  his  grandfather.  The  old  man 
and  the  boy  were  firm  friends. 

Then  one  fine  day  there  arrived 
a  letter  from  an  uncle,  W.  R.  Wie- 
boldt,  who  had  a  store  away  off  in 
Chicago,  an  almost  mythical  city 
populated  by  Indians  and  cowboys. 
The  uncle,  whose  store  was  on 
Blue  Island  av.,  painted  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  wonders  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  letter  from  the  uncle  that 
moved  the  boy  toward  the  road  to 
success,  out  it  was  a  push  he  got 
some  years  later  from  his  bride 
that  placed  him  on  that  road. 
Began  Work  for  Uncle 
in  Blue  Island  Av,  Store 

So,  soon  after  arriving  in  Chi- 
cago in  1871,  young  Wieboldt  went 
to  work  for  his  uncle  in  the  Blue 
Island  av.  store.  In  those  days 
store  people  started  working  early 
in  the  morning  and  usually  kept 
on  at  night,  seven  days  a  week. 
There  wasn't  much  time  for  pleas- 
ure. Employed  in  the  millinery  de- 
partment of  his  uncle's  store  was 
a  Miss  Anna  Louisa  Kruger,  two 
years  his  junior,  who  also  was 
born  in  Germany.  The  young  clerk 
married  the  young  Miss  Kruger  on 
March  25,  1883. 

On  one  occasion  the  nephew 
gained  some  experience  when  the 
uncle  had  an  idea.  He  [the  uncle] 
would  open  a  store  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  and  introduce  modern  meth- 
ods. The  long  practice  in  Sheboy- 
gan was  for  storekeepers  to  take 
produce  in  payments  for  the 
things  they  sold  their  customers 
and  then  market  the  produce. 

The  senior  Wieboldt  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  a  store  oper- 
ating on  a  cash  basis  should  be 
profitable  there.  The  nephew  was 
sent  to  the  town  to  be  store  man- 


ager. The  nephew  soon  found  that 
his  uncle  could  be  wrong  when  the 
people  in  the  area  refused  to  come 
to  his  cash  store.  So  back  to  Chi- 
cago came  the  young  store  man- 
ager. 

The  nephew  worked  for  the  un- 
cle 12  years.  Meantime,  Miss  Kru- 
ger kept  nagging  at  him. 

"You  are  smart  enough  to  be  a 
manager  for  your  uncle,  you 
should  be  smart  enough  to  run  a 
business  of  your  own,"  she  would 
keep  repeating. 
Opens  Own  Business 
Week  After  Marriage 

A  week  after  the  couple  was 
married,  when  the  bridegroom  was 
26,  a  new  business  venture  was 
established  in  Chicago  —  a  tiny 
store  in  Indiana  av.  [now  Grand 
av.]  near  Ashland  av.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle affair,  only  25  feet  wide. 

Above  it  in  a  small  flat  was  the 
*home  of  the  young  couple.  In  it, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Wieboldt  stores,  Werner  A. 
Wieboldt,  was  born.  The  young 
wife  brought  meals  cooked  in  the 
home  downstairs  to  the  store, 
where  they  were  eaten  on  a  pack- 
ing case  covered  with  an  oil  cloth. 

The  little  venture  was  started 
with  $2,600  laboriously  saved  by 
young  Wieboldt.  The  first  year  of 
the  new  ,  business  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  $1,700,  which  did  not  in- 
clude salaries  for  the  young  en- 
trepreneurs. However,  the  shop 
was  a  success,  and  it  made  pos- 
sible the  opening  of  a  much  larger 
store  on  Milwaukee  av.  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Paulina  st. 
Disaster  threatened  the  business 
in  1897  when  the  store  burned  to 
the  ground  one  night.  However, 
the  next  morning  found  Wieboldt 
making  plans  for  its  rebuilding. 

The  merchant  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  neighborhood  develop- 
ment. And  for  this  reason,  as  he 
expanded,  he  built  his  new  stores 
in  neighborhood  areas  some  dis- 
tance from  the  downtown  shop- 
ping center.  He  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  merchants  in  the  coun- 


try  to  practice  decentralization. 
His  ventures  took  place  long  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  "million  dol- 
lar shopping  centers." 

The  Wieboldts  were  the  parents 
of  five  children,  Werner  A.,  Ray- 
mond C,  Elmer  F.,  Mrs.  Walter 
F.  Straub,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Sieck. 
Werner  recalls  the  family's  life  in 
the  old  days.  His  father  liked  the 
simple  pleasures. 
Enjoys  German  Card  Gam* 
with  Fellow  Merchants 

He  enjoyed  a  game  of  skat  *[a 
rather  intricate  German  card 
game]  with  fellow  merchants  in 
his  neighborhood.  Occasionally 
there  would  be  bowling  in  which 
the  ladies  would  take  part.  Later 
in  his  life  he  took  up  golf  but 
quickly  found  that  game  wasn't 
for  him.  He  preferred  the  friend- 
ship of  the  "  little  people "  and 
rarely  was  seen  in  what  is  called 
"  high  society." 

The  merchant  taught  his  chil- 
dren German  Sunday  afternoons. 
One  of  his  major  aids  in  this  enter- 
prise was  his  use  of  books  of 
travel  and  adventure  written  by 
Karl  May,  a  German  author  with 
a  reputation  for  thrillers.  Mrs. 
Wieboldt  insisted  that  her  chil- 
dren take  music  lessons.  The  les- 
sons in  later  years  were  much 
more  appreciated  than  when  fin- 
ger exercises  were  the  order. 

The  parents  were  kindly  people 
who  taught  their  children  the 
ways  of  life  thru  example,  not 
thru  scolding  and  severe  punish- 
ment. Always  they  were  the  com- 
panions of  their  children. 

As  the  years  went  on  the  mer- 
chant unobtrusively  took  an  active 
part  in  his  communities.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Division  st.,  tho 


no  one  at  the  time  knew  it.  He 
is  credited  with  having  provided 
the  cash  for  building  a  home  for 
a  boys'  club — the  first  boys'  club 
built  west  of  the  Alleghehies. 

When  he  reached  65  he  told  his 
sens  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him    to    take   a    smaller   part   in 
the  operation  of  the  business. 
Gifts  of  5  Millions 
Launch  Foundation 

It  was  up  to  the  boys  to  carry 
on,  tho  he  would  continue  as  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Two  years  be- 
fore he  retired  from  active  work, 
the  Wieboldt  Foundation  was  set 
up  with  gifts  of  about  5  million 
dollars.  Since  1921  it  has  paid  out 
more  than  3  millions  to  Chicago 
charity  and  other  activities.  Altho 
originally  it  was  organized  to  dis- 
pense charities  its  character  has 
been  changed  so  that  the  founda- 
tion now  givec  assistance  to  groups 
pioneering  and  experimenting  in 
the  welfare  field.  At  the  end  of 
1951  its  assets  exceeded  5  million 
dollars. 

The  Wieboldt  chain  now  consists 
of  six  stores,  -including  those  in 
Evanston  and  Oak  Park.  They  prp- 
vide  employment  for  about  4,000 
persons. 

The  Wieboldts  have  given  to  the 
United  States  a  grand  total  of 
about  90  citizens,  including  their 
five  children  and  24  grandchildren. 
The  rest  are  great-grandchildren. 

For  a  number  of  years  the 
couple  has  been  living  a  Darby 
and  Joan  life  at  the  Homestead 
hotel  in  Evanston.  However,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wieboldt  can  look  back 
on  many  years  of  service  to  Chi- 
cago. That  they  have  loved  the 
city  of  their  adoption  is  attested 
by  their  spending  their  latter  years 
here  rather  than  in  their  Florida 
home. 
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